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HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


What splendid testimony to the understanding, the 
taste, and the enterprise of the Messrs. Harper are these 
several periodical publications —the Macazine, the 
Week y, the Bazan, and Youne Peopie. They are 
known and welcomed by everybody. The record of things 
important and interesting in the four quarters of the 
world is set forth here in the ablest manner with pencil 
and with pen. The illustrations are the work of the 
finest artists and the finest artisans, and the literary 
product is in keeping. The bound volumes for 1892 are 
something to own and to preserve. Whoever sees them 
or thinks of them will want them, and whoever possesses 
them will be fortunate-—N. Y. Sun, March 11, 1893. 
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PRESIDENT CLEVELAND'S OPPORTUNITY. 


TO sensible person will ask or expect President 
N CLEVELAND not to be a party man. All that 
can be asked and expected of him, even by the most 
exacting independent in politics, is that as a party 
man he should endeavor to make his party strong 
by making it tn the highest sense useful to the coun- 
try. This is no doubt what he means to do. The 
best way of doing it he will easily find by examining 
his own political career. 

The Republican party since the outbreak of the 
civil war, and long after its close, enjoyed great ad- 
vantages over its opponent. It conducted the gov- 
ernment through a great and perilous crisis. It 
made itself the embodiment of the highest national 
aspirations. It won thé prestige of having saved 
the Union and abolished slavery. It inspired large 
numbers of patriotic people with a sincere belief in 
the necessity of its predominance. Thus it succeeded 
in carrying one Presidential election after another. 
It would, even after the fulfilment of its original 
mission, have remained iy the ascendant much 
longer had not the belief tlt the government actu- 
ally belonged to it, and that a majority of the peo- 
ple would stand by it right or wrong, made it reck- 
less in the use of power, and enabled its selfish and 
impure elements to gain control over it. So it be- 
came arbitrary and corrupt. The consequence was 
a tendency among a certain class of Republicans, 
who, after the problems springing from the civil war 
had been measurably solved, saw in the abuses of 
power, in the growth of corrupt practices, and in the 
perversion of the functions of the government for 
private benefit, the greatest danger at the time to our 
republican institutions, to cut loose from the Repub- 
lican party and to unite with the opposition, pro- 

vided the opposition showed itself capable of effect- 
ing the necessary reforms. 

The process of disintegration began during the first 
administration of President GRANT, and ever since a 
large and constantly increasing number of old Re- 
publicans have been ready and even eager to join 
the Democratic party—as soon as the attitude of the 
Democracy with regard to the most important ques- 
tions of the day justified such a step. -The first at- 
tempt, in 1872, to form a combination of liberal Repub- 
licans and Democrats for immediate results failed in 
consequence of the nomination of HoRACE GREELEY; 
but in spite of this discouragement a large number of 
old Republicans would then have permanently at- 
tached themselves to the Democratic party had not 
that ‘party repelled them by its advocacy of the 
inflation of irredeemable paper money in the West 
and South, and by the predominance of obnoxious 
elements in its ranks in the East. These circum- 
stances prevented the discontent in the Republican 
party from resulting in a large migration of forces. 
The nomination of Mr. BLAINE by the Republicans 
in 1884 started the process of Republican disintegra- 
tion again, and it was greatly aided by the nomina- 
tion of Mr. CLEVELAND on the Democratic side; for 
this seemed to warrant the hope that thenceforward 
the best men in the Democratic party would obtain 
and hold the control of the organization. This ex- 
pectation was not fully justified during Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND’S first term. 

It is generally assumed that Mr. CLEVELAND's 
failure to be re-elected in 1888 was wholly owing to 
the opposition excited by his famous tariff message. 
We are not of this opinion. The issue made by the 
tariff message was, in fact, the only element of buoy- 
ancy and inspiration in Mr. CLEVELAND’s campaign. 
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But for this issue the campaign on his side would 
have been a dead defensive. His defeat in 1888 was 
owing to the fact that the concessions he had made 
to the bad tendencies in the Democratic party had 
not only stopped the migration from the Republican 
ranks, but driven back more than enough of the in- 
dependent voters in the State of New York, who had 
given him a small majority in 1884, to leave him in 
a considerable minority. The delinquencies of the 
HARRISON administration, the MCKINLEY tariff, and 
the uprising of the Democratic masses against the 
bosses and machines and spoils politicians generally, 
in favor of Mr. CLEVELAND'S nomination, gave a new 
and uncommonly vigorous impulse to the movement 
of Republican independents toward the Democracy, 
and thus the triumphant election of Mr. CLEVELAND 
in 1892 became possible. But it is a well-known fact 
that the Democratic preponderance in many States 
was not owing solely to the number of men who 
voted for the Democratic candidates, but largely also 
to the number of Republicans who abstained from 
voting. And a large portion of these will still be 
found ready to join the Democracy if certain condi- 
tions are fulfilled. 

To attach permanently to the Democratic party 
those who voted with it in 1884 and in 1892, and to 
draw over those who now stand ready to cross the 
line, and thus to make the Democracy the ruling 
party for a long time to come, nothing more is ne- 
cessary than to convince men who strive for good 
government in the best sense that inside of the 
Democratic organization they will have a fair chance 
effectively to aid in making the party the best ex- 
isting instrumentality to that end. And to produce 
this conviction no one man can do as much as 
President CLEVELAND, with his present opportunities 
before him. We must, of course, not expect the 
impossible of him. He cannot, for instance, silence 
in his party all those who preach false financial 
doctrines, or wish to plunge the country into ad- 
venturous enterprises, or clamor for spoils as the 
principal fruit of party success. A wise and firm 
use of his power may accomplish much, but not 
everything. He can, however, as Chief Executive 
do one thing which, as to its ultimate effects, will 
be of decisive importance. He can put the adminis- 
trative machinery of the government upon a sound 
business basis. He can demonstrate, not only theo- 
retically, but in practice, that the offices of the 
government are intended for the service of the 
people, and not for the sustenance of the small po- 
litical fry, who use them to get into Congress and 
other public places for which they are not fit. He 
can thus open a new field for the influence of men 
who have the qualities and the ambition of real 
public usefulness. He can thus prepare the way for 
Congresses embodying the best statesmanship the 
country affords. He can neutralize the effect of the 
bugbears, such as Tammany Hall, whose nominal 
attachment to the Democratic party has kept away 
from it uncounted thousands of good citizens. He 
cannot abolish Tammany Hall, but he can prove that 
Tammany Hall is not a power in the Democratic 
party beyond the limits of its local haunt. He can 
render impotent and harmless the machine built up 
by spoilsmen by refusing to feed them. In filling 
public places he can draw upon the best of our citi- 
zenship, observe the public interest as the supreme 
consideration in all his acts, sternly exact the same 
from all his subordinates, and thus infuse a new 
moral tone into our political life. Thus he can re- 
juvenate his party, and fully adapt it to the require- 
ments of the times. 

The news from Washington indicates that Presi- 
dent CLEVELAND is wisely steering in this direction. 
It is also reported that Senators and Representatives 
in Congress are beginning to cultivate an ugly tem- 
per, because their ‘‘ prerogatives” do not receive the 
accustomed respect, and that some of these statesmen 
meditate ‘‘ retaliation.” The President need not have 
any fear of the result. He may boldly appeal to 
the American people. They will certainly sustain 
him in every effort for the public good, and every 
sensible and patriotic Democrat will soon recognize 
the fact that whatever President CLEVELAND does for 
the regeneration of his party will ultimately redound 
to its glory and strength. 


OFFICE-HOLDING. 


THE widely published statement that Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND has announced his purpose not to reappoint to 
Federal office those who held office under him dur- 
ing his first administration is to be accepted with a 
large grain of salt. It is not probable that the Presi- 
dent has made such a wide and sweeping declara- 
tion, because the principle laid down would contra- 
dict his own experience and his own theory of what 
constitutes a sound civil service system. 

Mr. CLEVELAND appointed to office during his first 
term many capable and efficient men. A large per- 
centage of them were dismissed from the public ser- 
vice by his successor for partisan reasons, and were 
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replaced in some cases by men less efficient, but w1,.,.. 
political views were more in harmony with thos. ., 
Mr. Harrison's administration. Mr. CLEVELAN) }, 
lieves in the retention of faithful public sery.),;. 
He holds that it is a wrong to the country to ty 
out of office, merely for partisan reasons, the 1... 
who have satisfactorily performed their tasks, |; 
Mr. CLEVELAND had been re-elected in 1888, he wou)! 
doubtless, have retained in their places, or promoti.; 
many of the men who suffered at the hands of | 
headsmen of the HARRISON administration. It js ; 
credible, therefore, that he should have deliberat:. 
resolved that he would continue an injustice to {),, 
civil service perpetrated by Mr. Harrison. 

Such a resolution on the part of the Preside): 
would be an assault on the fundamental theory «/ 
civil service reform. Those who sustain the pr 
sumed declaration of war against former office-hol|d 
ers assert that the President is opposed to the ere. 
tion of an office-holding class. That can hardly |. 
Such a contention is merely the restatement, in: 
somewhat new form, of the old spoils outcry again: 
bureaucrats. 

The movement to reform the civil service was 
undertaken in the interest of efficient administra 
tion. The object of the reformers was to secure tlic 
adoption of a system under which competent persons 
might be’ selected whose tenure of office would |e 
dependent on good behavior. The evil sought to be 
remedied was the old practice of rotation. There 
were many glaring wrongs incident to that practice. 
Among them was the uncertainty of tenure. Goy- 
ernment clerks and tide-waiters gained and lost 
employment on the same great political principles 
on which candidates for the Presidency were elected 
and defeated. Under this system the country exye- 
rienced all the inconveniences arising from the lack 
of an office-holding class. The country was too fre- 
quently engaged in breaking in a new set of servants. 
An important result of civil service reform must 
be the establishment of a class of trained and skilled 
subordinates in public office, whose duties are not 
affected by their political opinions, who will serve 
the government as faithfully as first-rate clerks serve 
private employers, and who, in turn, will retain their 
places so long as their tasks are satisfactorily per- 
formed. 

Mr. CLEVELAND has given many evidences that he 
believes in such a civil service, and consequently it 
is impossible to suppose that he would do anything 
to discourage the hope of retention from a conscien- 
tious discharge of duties by public employés. The 
effect of a declaration that former efficiency would 
not be a recommendation for reappointment, or that 
Mr. CLEVELAND was opposed to a tenure of office based 
on merit, would be very discouraging to the friends 
of civil service reform. If Mr. CLEVELAND really 
said anything on this subject, he probably meant to 
convey the idea that the mere fact that an applicant 
held an office four years ago would not be itself a 
reason for a second appointment. 


THE VALUE OF HORSES. 


THE sooner the farmers in the United States realize the 
fact that the ordinary and commonly bred horse is likely to 
deteriorate in value year by year, the better it will be for 
them. The use of cables to drag street cars has already re- 
duced the service performed by horses in the cities, and the 
extension of the trolley system in the suburbs and the per- 
fection of electric motors will relieve many other thousands 
of horses from such service. It has not been so very long 
since nearly all the threshing was done by horses ; now only 
a very small percentage of even the threshing-machines are 
worked by horse-power. Practically all of the ploughing is 
now done by horses; but a cheap and practical steam-plough 
will be shown to visitors to the World's Fair, and it is not 
improbable that in tenJyears from now quite a large percent- 
age of ploughing will be done without the aid of horses. 
The need in the cities and on the farms for fewer horses will 
tend more and more to reduce their market value. Com- 
monly bred horses will be the first to deteriorate in price; 
indeed, it is doubtful whether finely bred horses will suffer 
atall. There is no reason why they should. The purposes 
for which they are used will not be affected by any inven- 
tions revolutionizing methods of tranportation or tillage. 
Even though we could fly in the air with a balloon entirely 
under control, a spin on the road behind a pair of trotters or 
a gallop across country would give just as much pleasure 
as ever it gave. The horses who get the blue ribbons in 
the horse shows will continue to be as valuable as ever, 
while humbler animals—those that drag street cars and 
ploughs—will be less valuable year by year. 

This decrease in value has already been noted, so far as 
farm animals are concerned, by the statisticians of the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture. In 1892 the average 
value of a farm horse in the United States was $65 01, and 
of a mule $75 55; in 1893 the average farm horse is worth 
only $61 22, and the mule $70 68. Here isa depreciation of 
$3 79 in horses and $4 87 in mules. Notwithstanding the 
fact that there are 708,662 more horses and 16,429 more 
mules on the farms this year than last, the total value of 
the horses and mules has depreciated more than twenty-five 
million dollars. This is very hard indeed on the farmers. 
Though they have to feed more than seven hundred thou- 
sand more horses and mules than the year before, the stock 








+) the market is not worth as much as it was the year be- 
"tore by more than $25,000,000. That sum does not really 
represent the loss, for the horses are eating all the while, 
and a source of continuous expense. Had this increase in 
‘ie number of horses been entirely of those that were well 
hred, the value of the farm horses would probably have ap- 
veciated instead of decreased, and the books would have 
‘jown a profit instead of a loss. A well-bred horse costs 
.., more in food and attention than a common one, and he 

~ x very much better investment. A horse of common 

heeding is sure to be a common and uninteresting horse; 
»t one with a crossing of good strains of blood is apt to be 
,-py interesting. In such a horse there are attractive possi- 
ities, similar to those that invest a lottery ticket with 
~harm. Who cares to watch the development of the spindle- 

vs of a suckling colt when it is well-known that the ma- 
! in horse will only be fit to draw a cart? But what a dif- 
rence When you look upon the awkward youngster and 
recownize no reason why it should not lower the record of 
Salvator or Nancy Hanks! Failing in such high deeds, 
either runner or trotter would be just as serviceable in a 
art as the cold-bred colt for whom there was never any 
high ambition. d ‘ 

The facts gathered by the statisticians, and the prospects 
for changed motive power for transportation and for farm- 
ing, appear to indicate clearly that in the future there will 
be less and less profit in breeding other than from good 
strains of equine blood. 


INAUGURATION BARBARITIES. 

THERE are physical as well as political and historical 
cyounds for changing the time of the Presidential inaugura- 
This is especially true if the ceremonies are to take 
place out-of-doors. 

On the 4th of March, Mr. CLEVELAND stood on a platform 
at the Capitol with bared head and pronounced his inaugu- 
yal address. It was a cold blustering day. Afterwards he 
stood on the reviewing-stand in front of the White House 
for several hours. There were few who witnessed this feat 
of physical endurance who were not anxious for the Presi- 
dent's safety. It seems now to one looking: back at the 
ordeal and remembering the day that his escape from a 
severe cold and possibly graver complications was little less 
than marvellous, The victims of the day are numbered by 
thousands, and many strong men will go to the grave as a 
result of their exposure. 

No ceremony is worth this risk and this human sacrifice. 
If the inauguration must take place on the 4th of March, or 
in the fall nearer the day of election, its character should be 
changed. Warm weather is the time for al fresco pageantry, 
and a decent regard to the life and health not only of the 
President, but of the multitudes of spectators, must suggest 
that out-of-door ceremonies should not be indulged in in the 
inclement season. 

There are grave political reasons why the new administra- 
tion should enter upon the discharge of its functions soon 
after the people has chosen it. These reasons are potent 
against the further postponement of inauguration day to the 
3uth of April; but unless the present system is to be radi- 
cally changed for the purpose of giving immediate effect to 
the decision of the people, there should be this postpone- 
ment. If the President is not to be inaugurated within a 
few weeks of his election, a postponement of six months in- 
stead of four does not matter much. It would be better to 
save a few lives and much suffering, and the dangerous ex- 
posure of the President himself, even if the oftice-seekers 
are obliged to wait two months for the gratification or dis- 
appointment of their desires. 

If this is not practicable or feasible, then inauguration 
should be a simple oath-taking within-doors. Perhaps this 
would be best in any event, for Washington pageantry is of 
the crudest. 

At present inauguration day is a day of barbarities. 


thon 


THE GREAT GREEK STRIKE. 

Tuk reader has probably noticed in the daily newspapers 
the report of the serious strike of the Freshman class of the 
I+ Soto University. We had hoped to see this Columbian 
year pass without strikes, or, indeed, any form of social dis- 
turbance worse than the heresy trial; but we find ourselves 
lisappointed even this early in the season. The De Soto 
Freshmen have gone out, and there does not appear, at this 
distance, to be any hope of arbitration. 

The strike in question is confined to the Freshmen Greek- 
workers, There does not seem to be any dissatisfaction 

‘ong the workmen with the Amalgamated Sliding Grecian 
scale, but the professor foreman of the Greek shop has made 
i inself unbearable by insisting that the men do more work 
ian they are able. This was brought to the notice of the 

mbined Federation of American Greeksmiths, with which 

‘+ local union is ‘affiliated, and which is a division of the 
‘onglomerated Society of United Dead Language Miners, 
ich promptly ordered a strike. While the National Con- 
iidated Aggregation of Latin Diggers’ Unions has passed 
solutions upholding the movement, it does not seem prob- 

« at this writing that a sympathetic strike will be ordered. 

The WEEKLY has always held that a strike is the worst 

sible remedy for the grievance of a body of workers, and 

look to see this conviction strengthened by the present 
~e in the De Soto University. We must admit, however, 
ut this strike has been conducted so far in a quiet and or- 
rly manner. There has been no violence to the professor 
’ to any of the Regents of the University. The police 
ve not been called upon to protect the buildings or prop- 

'y of the school. When the word was received from the 

adquarters .of the Combined Federation of American 

‘reeksmiths at the office of the De Soto University Greek- 
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workers’ Sappho Union No. 6, Grand Master Youngfellow 
instantly despatched Walking Delegate Downylip to the 
shop and mines with instructions to order the tie-up. Dele- 
gate Downylip proceeded immediately to the Xenophon 
rolling-mill, and in a few words in Greek, which the professor 
foreman could not understand, conveyed the intelligence to 
the workmen. They instantly laid down their Xenophons 
and retired. Delegate Downylip then stepped to the mouth 
of the shaft in the corner of the room and called down to 
the Greek-root excavators telow. They came up without 
delay, also leaving their tools behind. In fact, the only im- 
plements of their trade which any of the men took with 
them were their cuffs, which were well covered with notes, 
In half an hour every member of the union was in the Alpha 
and Omega Delvers’ Hall. 

The meeting was called to order by Grand Master Young- 
fellow. The reading of the despatch from the office of the 
Federated Greeksmiths by Secretary Callowboy was loudly 
applauded. Walking Delegate Downylip then made his re- 
port, which was followed by a statement of the union’s 
financial condition by Treasurer McYouth. Assistant Grand 
Master Earlylife then rose and presented a general review 
of the causes which had led to the tie-up. He formally 
charged the professor foreman with -overworking the men, 
and demanded that the labor be made easier and the hours 
shorter. He showed that the regular day’s work was two 
new pages of Xenophon, two old ones to review, and two 
hundred Greek words of the most jagged and unknown 
character to memorize. He also vigorously arraigned the 
foreman for asking questions ‘‘ having no place on the pro- 
gramme,” and for which the workmen were utterly unpre- 
pared either on their cuffs or thumb nails. Assistant Master 
Earlylife’s remarks were met with deafening applause, and 
after he sat. down, Walking Delegate Downylip offered 
resolutions, which were passed unanimously, that the strike 
be carried on to the bitter end. A boycott was also declared 
against the Public Library, which was suspected of sympa- 
thizing secretly with the university; and after Secretary 
Callowboy had been instructed to report progress to the 
Most Exalted and Refulgent Fountainhead Master of the 
Combined Federation of American Greeksmiths, the meeting 
adjourned. 

As we have said in the first place, we cannot believe that 
the Grecian workers have been well advised in taking this 
step. It must result in failure of one kind or another; they 
will either be obliged to go back under the old arrangements, 
or their places will be filled and they will find themselves 
without employment. These men should also remember 
that they have stern fathers and rigid mothers to whom they 
will have to explain. Of course, on the other hand, we have 
no desire to belittle the difficulties surrounding Greek. It 
is not a language to be mastered by mail in ten weeks, at 
your own home, without change of diet. It requires pa- 
tience and a considerable degree of application to learn it 
thoroughly. Xenophon may not be so difficult as some 
other Greek authors, but a man who will begin his own 
name with the wrong letter, and allow two other vagrant 
members of the alphabet to make a disturbance near the 
middle of it, cannot be looked to’for the simplest of reading 
matter. Still, the men should not have struck. Arbitration 
was their remedy. They should at least have tried it first. 
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Tue City Club of New York is proving itself a very 
energetic and efficient organization. Nothing could be bet- 
ter than its plan to bring the Mayor face to face with a large 
delegation of representative citizens, and Jet him hear from 
such a spokesman as Mr, Joseph H. Choate the unvarnished 
facts in regard to the outrageous condition of the streets and 
the shamefui causes of that condition. It is difficult to be- 
lieve that Mr. Gilroy, able and bright man ashe is, and fresh 
from the administration of the Public Works, does not know 
that Brennan is inexcusably and wickedly incompetent, that 
the law governing his work and his duties is openly dis- 
obeyed, and that the pleas he puts in for his incompetency 
would be grotesque if they were not something much worse. 
With more money than he can spend, with a law definite in 
its provisions and sweeping in its grants of power. with no 
political enemies to baffle or delay him, Brennan has pottered | 
ina way that would disgrace a man who was not dead to all 
disgrace. Nor is itsimply feebleness of mind and purpose— 
though he is feeble enough—that explains this state of things; 
it is adherence to the corrupt system of partisan spoils, 
which is but a form of public robbery. Every passing day 
brings nearer the approach of the dangerous epidemic which 
all experts agree must come with the summer heats. Men 
like Croker and Gilroy, with most well-to-do persons, can, 
with their families, flee from the pestilence which Brennan 
is hospitably inviting. But the poor, the laborers and their 
wives and children in the tenement-houses, the hundreds of 
thousands who cannot escape, these are the helpless victims 
that Croker and Gilroy and Brennan are threatening with 
disease and death. It is unspeakably wicked, and if the 
people of New York could only realize their peril and the 
causes of it, Mayor Gilroy—in his hands lies complete and 
unquestioned power—would fly from a fate more certain 
than that which the cholera menaces. 


Do the tax-payers of New York—and there is no one who 
sleeps or eats in New York who does not contribute his 
* share to the taxes—know how much money the ridiculous 
Brennan has to spend in cleaning the streets? It is two 
millions and a quarter of dollars-per vear. This is an aver- 
age of $6164 every day in the year, including Sundays aud 
holidays. The expenditure of this amount may be spréad 
over the year practically at Brennan's discretion. Assuming 
that the work for the four months of December, January, 
February, and March is three times as hard as for the re- 
mainder of the year, he may take for those months one- 
half of the appropriation, or $1,125,000. This would give 
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him $9875 a day during that period. Allowing one-third of 
the amount for superintendence and office expenses, he 
would still have enough to employ 1686 carts, horses, and 
men with which to colleet and remove the snow, mud, and 
refuse from the principal streets. The money is far more 
than sufficient. There are a dozen contractors in New York 
who, if this were private work, would make a handsome 
profit from it on two-thirds of the pay. It is preposterous 
to say that the streets of New York cannot be kept clean 
a year for a sum that would build seventy-five miles of rail- 
way. 


The disreputable machine that governs the ‘‘ organiza- 
tion” of the Democratic party in this State gives signs of 
going to pieces, and that is a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. But one of the forces that have contributed to its 
disintegration cannot be regarded with much satisfaction by 
decent citizens. The Kings County delegation in the As- 
sembly and Senate have joined the opposition, and have 
made possible every defeat the machine has suffered in the 
last month. Now the motive of these Kings County men is 
a very despicable one. It is simply a desire to get revenge 
on Governor Flower for his veto of the bill to protect the 
Brooklyn officials who were responsible for the stealing and 
waste of the Columbian celebration, to which we recently 
referred. That veto, with the message accompanying it, 
was a just thing, required by the public interest, and per- 
fectly honorable in the Governor. It has angered the Dem- 
ocratic members from Kings County solely because it was 
right and their friends were absolutely wrong. There is 
only this comfort in the situation :. the machine may be 
shattered in time to free Governor Flowet from the curious 
bonds-in which he has allowed himself to be held, and to 
enable him to be steadily and consistently as good a Gov- 
ernor as he has occasionally been. That would be an un- 
mixed blessing for him, and would save the State from much 
mischief and humiliation. 


It seems that in Paris, as in ancient Athens, there is a class 
specifically known as amateurs de religion nouvelle. To this 
class the irrepressible and irresponsible Figaro recently ad- 
dressed a choice lot of gossip regarding the visit of Madame 
Charles Loyson, the wife of the noted Pére Hyacinthe, to the 
United States, winding up with the statement that the vener- 
able ex-Carmelite was to emigrate to this country, seduced by 
the alluring promises of plusieurs barnums. To which M. Loy- 
son promptly addresses a denial so far as the coming to Ameri- 
cais concerned. True, he says, he could make a fortune here, 
but he has higher aims. ‘I feel myself,” he declares, 
‘‘more than ever bound to my native land in the crisis in 
which she is struggling, the true remedy for which lies in a 
religion acceptable to the reason and the conscience in or- 
der to be efficacious in personal and in social morals.” This 
somewhat vague prescription of M. Loyson for the manifold 
ills from which France, and indeed humanity, is suffering is 
quite in the spirit of the man, who is a noble dreamer, 
doublé with a restless and somewhat egotistic popular speak- 
er. He does wisely, we are convinced, to remain in Paris, 
for though he has exhausted some of the resources of his 
original vogue there, it is there that he can do more good 
than anywhere else. It is possible that a highly profitable 
career might await him in the United States, though not 
probable; in = case it would be a brief one. He has the 
gifts that would attract audiences for a certain time, but not 
those that would hold a congregation: He lacks the con- 
sistent and definite moral purpose, and his judgment of life, 
public or private, is fitful. His last conspicuous attempt to 
influence public opinion in France was made in the interest 
of that extremely cheap and vulgar intriguer General Bou- 
langer. That was not a hopeful occupation for an apostle 
of the religion of reason and conscience as applied to poli- 
tics. : 


The daily papers reported last week that a grand excur- 
sion to the South Sea, and particularly to the Hawaiian 
Islands, had been planned by a number of Representatives 
and Senators. It was all arranged before the late revolution 
in Honolulu, aud the curious part of it is that it-was not to 
be made at public expense. We trust that it will be carried 
out, chiefly because that accomplished and picturesque 
statesman, Mr. Thomas B. Reed, of Maine, is among thwse 
inscribed. It would contribute to the gayety of at least one 
of the nations to read Mr. Reed’s account of his impressions. 
However strong a partisan he may be—and his partisanship 
is sometimes strong to the verge of rankness—he is an acute 
observer, and a reporter of most charming freshness and 
vigor. He knows a humbug when he sees it, and he hates 
it when he knows it. He might come back convinced that 
we ought to annex the islands, but he would be prepared to 
riddle every argument so far advanced in favor of that 
policy. We can imagine tie fine scorn with which he 
would analyze the commercial patriotism of the sugar- 
planters, and the proselyting zeal of the business ‘‘ mission- 
aries.” And since the rash and mischievous scheme has 
passed beyond Republican control, there is,every reason to 
expect from Mr. Reed suggestions that would be well worth 
having as to an alternative policy. 


Most of our readers will remember the state of abject 
dismay into which a large part of the people of England were 
plunged by the proposal to pierce the bed of the Channel be- 
tween that country and France with a tunnel. For 2 time it 
seemed as if the century had been turned upside down, and 
Englishmen were living in dread of ‘‘ Buonaparte ’—they 
took a silly pleasure then in using the Italian spelling—and 
expected to see the invincible body-guard charge out of the 
black hole on the coast and the imperial army follow, to lay 
waste the land, capture the men, and captivate the women. 
The fact that a dynamite cartridge which an Englishman 
could carry in his sack-coat pocket would block a tunnel be- 

ond repair for months was not given a moment’s attention. 
rhe girdle of the inviolate sea was threatened. The thought 
was intolerable. But now it is gravely proposed to bridge 
the Channel; and though this is a project as old asthe Eng- 
lish railway system, it has been very elaborately developed 
by French and English engineers, aided by Sir John Fowler 
and Sir Benjamin Baker, designers of the Forth Bridge, and it 
is — to be pressed in good faith and with hope of 
success. It is intended to be nearly 18 miles in length, rest- 
ing on 72 piers, alternately 1316 and 1630 feet apart, and con- 
structed on the cantilever principle. But if Englishmen 
were alarmed at a tunnel, what will they say to a bridge that 
requires six dozen obstacles of a most formidable kind to the 
navigation of the Channel? But then English panic is a 
most uncertain phenomenon, quite as apt to be missing when 
it would be reasonable as to be very uureasovable when 
there is no occasion for it. 
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MR. BRANDER MATTHEWS, 


HE time is late September, and the scene is the 

parlor of a cottage at Newport, the broad win- 

dows of which overlook the harbor. It is a 

handsomely furnished room, showing that its oc- 

cupant is a woman of taste. On one side there 

is a conservatory bow-window filled with flowers, and having 

a hanging bird-cage in the centre. On the other side there 

is a mantel-piece, with a mirror over it and a clock upon it. 

An open piano stands against the wall near the mantel-piece. 

There is a sofa near the centre of the room, with an umbrella 
lamp behind it. 

Mrs. Stanyhurst is seen seated at a desk near the sofa 
engaged in writing. 

Mary, the maid, enters through the draped doorway which 
connects the parlor and the hall of the house. She stands 
silently behind Mrs. Stanyhurst. 

Mrs. S. (looking up): ‘*‘ Well, Mary, what is it?” 

Mary. ‘‘ What time is it you want the tea, ma’am?” 

Mrs. 8.: ‘‘ At five o’clock always; you will understand 
yourdutiesin a day ortwo. And serve it promptly, whether 
I am here or not.” 

Mary (going): ‘*‘ Yes, ma’am.” 

Mrs. S.: ‘‘ And tell Martha to have the toasted crackers 
hotter than they were yesterday.” — 

[ Exit. 


Mary: ‘‘ Yes, ma’am. 

* This comedy is to be produced in New York by The Theatre of Arts 
and Letters on Thursday, March 23d, and by the courtesy of Mrs. Agnes 
Booth-Schoeffel and of Mr. J. H. Gilmour, who are to take the characters 
of Mrs, and Mr. Stanyhurst on that occasion, we are enabled now to 
illustrate the play with photographs from life. 


* 





_ “HER PHOTO!” 


THE DECISION 





A Comedy. 
BY BRANDER MATTHEWS. 





Mrs. 8.: ‘‘ Where was 1? [Taking up letter from desk and 
reading it aloud.) ‘If you will go to Japan and to India, you 
must not expect to have the latest news. Yes, it is true that 
I am suing for a divorce. Algernon and I are absolutely 
incompatible. If baby had lived, perhaps we might have 
got along together somehow—I don't know. As it was, we 
quarrelled every week of our second year, and almost every 
day of the third; yet when I try to remember what we 
quarrelled about, I simply can’t. But we separated twice, 
and made up again, and then quarrelled worse than ever. 
At last I could stand it no longer. And Algernon was disa- 
greeable enough to say that I was the most exasperating wo- 
man he had ever met! So you see what a bad temper he 
has! And he was absurdly jealous; and at the same time he 
was so indifferent and easy-going that he was absolutely im- 
possible! Well, you know what Englishmen are. At last 
we agreed to disagree -once for all, and to be divorced. So 
I have been living here in Newport for a year now all by 
myself—it appears that residence is necessary—and I have 
sued for divorce on the ground of non-support. I suppose 
you will smile at this, since you know my income is quite as 
large as Algernon’s. But that’s the excuse I must give, so 
my lawyer says. I have an excellent lawyer, Mr. Richard 
Hitchcock, really a most agreeable man, who has taken charge 
of my case himself, and he has been just too lovely. I wish 
Algernon’s lawyer had been as considerate; but his name is 
Bull, and he isa brute.’ [Spoken.] I remember what I was 
going tosay. [Writing.| ‘The case came up last week, and 
I testified that Algernon hadn’t given me any money for 
months, and that he had abandoned me and left the country. 
You see, he had asked the firm to let- him go over and take 
charge of the Paris house. Algernon’s lawyer made a cheap 
joke about my being a grass-widow now, and being able to 
make hay while the sun shines. It’s just like him to hire 
such a man! I will say for him that I don't believe he would 
approveofit. The judge asked me a few questions, and then 
he took the papers and said he would think about it. Mr. 
Hitchcock tells me that we must win, of course. He hopes 
for a decision soon—maybe this week. He is to telegraph 
me at once. So perhaps before this letter gets to Chicago I 
shall have been unmarried.’ [She reads over last few lines to 
herself, and then signs and folds the letter. While she iz doing 
this, Mr. Stanyhurst ¢s seen to pass the windows and to stand 
before door, where he rings bel. Mrs. Stanyhurst, intent on 
folding letter and on addressing envelope, does not hear the bell. 
The door is opened, and Mr. 8S. disappears from view; the 
door closes with a bang. Starting.} Perhaps that’s the de- 
cisionnow! Really, it isa great strain on one’s nerves not to 
know whether one is married or not. [Mary enters with card 
on salver, Rising.| Is it a telegram?” 

Mary (handing card): ‘‘ No, ma’am; it’s a gentleman to see 
you.” 

" Mrs. S. (reading card; aside): “ Algernon! [Surprised.] 
What does he want with me?” 

Mary: ‘ He didn’t say, ma’am.” 

Mrs. 8.: “ Well, you may show him in.” 

Mary (going): ‘‘ Yes, ma’am.” 

Mrs. S.: ‘‘Stop!, [Rushes over to the mirror over the 
mantel-piece.| I suppose I must look like @ fright. [Go- 
ing.] Show him in here, and say Mrs. Stanyhurst will be 
down in a minute.” 

[Exit through small door opposite the mantel-piece. 

Mary: ‘‘ Yes, ma'am. [Going out, and reappearing at once 
with Mr. S.] Mrs. Stanylurst will be down in a minute, sir.” 

Mr. S. (constrained and awkward): *‘ Certainly, certainly; 
there’s no hurry at all. [Seeing Mary wait- 
ing, he takes seat on sofa, holding hat in one 
hand and stick in the other. Mary ezit.) Real 
ly, you know, this is awkward. A man 
doesn’t really know what to do when he has 
to call on his own wife, not knowing whether 
she is his wife or not. It is deuced awk- 
ward; that’s what I call it—deuced awkward. 
That American judge may have given his 
decision to-day, you know, and when I’m 
talking to my wife perhaps she won’t be my 
wife. And it was quite awkward enough 
before. Still, it had to be done. Wife or 
no wife, I wouldn’t have her think I could 
do a thing like that, you know. [Pause. 
She said she'd be down in a minute; but 
know how long her minutes are. I suppose 
she’s prinking before the glass. Fancy her 
prinking for me now! [Pause.] It’s here 
she’s been living since I abandoned her, as 
we agreed when we had-our last row. That 
last row !—it was pretty lively that last row— 

but then so were most of the others. I doubt 
if any man and wife ever had more rows than 
we did in four years. And I don’t see why 
we quarrelled either—I’m sure I’m good- 
natured enough. [Pause.] Snug little crib 
this. She always. had good taste; I will say 
that for her.. [Rises, and stands by —, 
There’s the inkstand the mater gave her, ant 
that’s the writing-case the governor had made 
for her [Crosses to mantel-piece, and adjusts 
his cravat in mirror.| Deuced dusty, these 
roads here in America. [Moves up, and sees 
her photograph on mantel-piece.|_Her photo! 
[As he takes it in his hand, Mrs. 8. enters, 
and stands in doorway. 

Mrs. S. (aside): ‘‘ What is he up to now? 
Oh, my portrait.” 

Mr. S. (holding picture): ‘‘I say, she hasn't 
been mourning for me, you know. She isn’t 
fading away. She’s positively improved. 
That’s it—she’s positively improved.” 

Mrs. 8. (aside): ‘‘ He’s just 1s handsome as 
ever; and he looks as though he could be just 
as irritating.” ; 

Mr. 8.. ‘‘She has filled out a bit, and it 
suits her. [Putting back the photograph on 
mantel-piece, he catches sight of her in mirror, 
and is instantly confused.) Oh, I say, she’s 
been watching me. [He goes up, pretending 
not to see her. Mrs. S. stands in front of sofa. 
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MRS. AGNES BOOTH-SCHOEFFEL. 


Mr. 8. is back of chair behind desk. He looks up and catches 
her eye. Moment of embarrassment. .Hesitating.j} 1 have— 
I—I have called—” 

Mrs. 8. (sitting on sofa, calmly): ‘‘ Take a chair, Mr. 
[looking at card in her hand|—Mr. Stanyhurst.” 

Mr. 8. (aside): ‘‘ That was one for me. Clever old girl. 
I thought she’d make it uncomfortable for me. [Places 
chair, and sits. Aloud. | Thank you. Standing makes a 
fellow feel so awkward.” 

Mrs. 8.; ‘‘ You have been abroad, I believe, Mr. [glan- 
cing again at card|—Mr. Stanyhurst.” 

Mr. 8.: ‘‘I got back yesterday morning, on the Hiruria, 
and so I—so I—” { Confused. 

Mrs. 8. (after a pause): ‘‘ And what gives me the honor 
of this visit?” 

Mr. 8.: ‘‘That’s what I'm coming to—only you—you— 
Well, last night at the club I heard two fellows talking about 
our divorce case, you know—” , [ Pause. 

Mrs. 8.: ‘‘ Yes, I know.” 


“. 


“SPEAK FOR YOURSELF, KITTY—MRS. STANYHURST, I MEAN.” 
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Mr. S.: ‘ They didn’t know I was in New York, and one 
of them said that Bull—that’s my lawyer, you know—” 

Mrs. 8.: ‘‘ Yes, I know that too.” 

Mr. 8.: ‘‘ He said my lawyer, Bull, had made some sort of 
disparaging remarks about you, you know.” | 

Mrs. 8S.: ‘Yes, 1 know. And what then?” 

Mr. 8.: ‘What then? Well, you know, I didn’t want you 
to think that I had anything to do with it—so I ran down 
here at once to tell you so.” 

Mrs. 8.: ‘Oh, you need not have taken so much trouble 
for a little thing like that.” ; 

Mr.8.: *‘Of course I wouldn't Jet my lawyer say an in- 
sulting word to you.” ’ 

Mrs. 8.: “ Of course not. That’s a privilege you desire 
to reserve for yourself.” 

Mr. S.: ‘Come, now, I say—that isn’t fair. That’s one 
below the belt. Bull behaved like a brute, I dare say—” 

Mrs. S.: ‘* Like master, like man.” 

Mr. S.: ‘But I try to behave like a gentleman, I hope.” 

Mrs. 8.: ** No doubt you do your best.” ; 

Mr. S.: ** And I come down here to tell you it’s all a mis- 
take, and I hadn't anything to do with it; and then you 
jump on me, as you Americans say.” ae 

Mrs. 8.: “I'm by way of being irritated, as you English 
say. Your Bull lawyer was a brute—such a contrast to 
Mr. Hitchcock! You ought to have heard Mr. Hitchcock 
describe your infamous conduct to me. He almost made 
me cry when he told the judge how you had abandoned me, 
and refused to contribute to my support. Just as if I would 
ever ask you for acent!” ae 

Mr. 8.: ** Your lawyer seems to have been pitching into 
me.” 

Mrs. S.: ‘‘ That's different.” 

Mr. 8.: “ Who is this Hitchcock fellow? I’ve met him 
somewhere, haven't I?” 

Mrs. 8.: ‘Mr. Hitehcock is my counsel. He has been 
kindness itself—and sympathy. He has the most exquisite 
manners, too. Of course he simply despises your little law- 
yer, but he treated him always with the most disdainful 
courtesy—except when that Bull insulted me, and then he 
talked back. It was so like you to hire a man of that sort. 
I could have smiled if 1 hadn’t been so mad.” 

Mr. §.: ** But I came here to tell you I—” 

Mrs. S.: ‘Oh, I exonerate you, of course; I know you 
wouldn't have permitted it if you had been here.” 

Mr. S.: ‘‘ Thanks, I’m sure.” 

Mrs. 8.: ‘tI was just writing to a friend [taking note out 
of pocket}, and I had told her that I didn’t believe you were 
responsible.” 

Mr. 8.: ‘That’s really very good of you, you know. 
[ Pause.] Oh, I say, if you’ve been writing like that, then I 
needn't have bothered to come down here.” 

Mrs. 8.: ‘Jf I've been writing? So you are still as sus- 
picious as ever. See for yourself!” [Holding out the letter. 

Mr. §.: ‘* Really—I—I—really—”’ : 

Mrs. 8.: ‘‘ See for yourself!” 

Mr. S.: ‘‘I don’t want to read vour letters, you know, but 
if you insist—” [Reaching out hand for letter. 

Mrs. 8. (suddenly withdrawing letter): ‘* Perhaps you had 
better not read it, after all.” 

Mr. 8.: ‘‘ Just as you like.” 

Mrs. 8. (looking over the letter): ‘‘ There are other allusions 
to you, which—which it might be awkward for you to see.” 

[ Pocketing letter. 

Mr. S.: ‘It's all deuced awkward as itis, don’t you know.” 

Mrs. S.: ‘It is indeed.” 


Mr. S.: ‘* You see, until that judge makes up his mind, I’ 


don’t know whether I’m a married man or not.” 

Mrs. 8.: ‘‘ Neither do I. I mean, I don’t know whether 
I’m a married woman or not.” 

Mr. 8.: ‘I’m like that fellow's coffin, you know—” 

Mrs. 8.: * That fellow’s coffin? Oh, Mohammed’s.” 

Mr.8.: ‘You always knew sucha lot! Yes, that’s it—I’m 
like Mohammed's coftin—suspended between heaven and the 
other place, you know.” 

Mrs. 8.: ‘*The other place? Meaning me’? Oh, thank 
you.” 

Mr. 8. (confused): “Oh, T say!” 

Mrs. 8.: ** That wasn’t delicate, perhaps, but it was direct 
enough.” ; 

Mr. 8.: ‘‘Come, now, I didn’t mean that; you know I 
didn’t mean that.” 

Mrs. 8.: ‘It’s no matter what you meant. I can judge of 
that only by what you say.” 

Mr. 8. (protesting): ‘* But—I—" 

Mrs. 8.: * After all, this suspense is ever so much’ worse 
for me than for you, for I don’t even know what my name 
is. 

Mr. S.: ‘‘I don’t see that.” 

Mrs. 8.: ‘* You don’t suppose that I shall: keep your name, 
do vou, when I cease to be your wife?” 

Mr. 8.: ‘* My name's all right. Nobody's ever done any- 
thing to disgrace it yet.” 

Mrs. 8. (¢udignantly): *‘ You need not insinuate that I shall 
do so.” 

Mr. 8. (protesting): ‘* You do take one up so sharp!" 

Mrs.8.: ‘‘I am Mrs. Stanyhurst now, I suppose, if the 
judge hasn't come to a decision yet. But when he does I 
shall take my father’s name again. I shall be Mrs. Yan 
Kortlandt.” 

Mr. $.: ‘‘ You are not going to do that really, are you?” 

Mrs. 8.: ‘* Why not?) You don’t think that I’m so proud 
of having married the younger son of a Jord that I’m going 
10 hold to the name after I've cast off the man?” 

Mr. 8.: ‘‘ Cast off ? I say, you mustn't talk about me as if 
I was an old dressing. gown.” 

Mrs. 8.: ‘IU’s no matter what kind of apparel you are. 
I’m not wrapped up in you any longer. If I were only a 
widow, now!” 

Mr. 8.: ‘Oh, I say!” 

Mrs. 8.: ‘* They are making such lovely things in crape 
this year. But then you never had any consideration for 
me. 

Mr. 8.: ‘‘ You wouldn't have me die just to leave you a 
widow?” 

Mrs. S.: ‘* Why not? When a man really loves a woman 
he is willing to die for her! Or at least he tells her so. It 
inust be delightful for a woman to be a widow; she can do 
ns she pleases,and make all the men do what she pleases. 
She is her own husband, and she has no wife.” 

Mr. 8.: ‘If my widow were to remarry, I'd come back 
to worry her.” 

Mrs. 8.: ‘Just as you did your wife? Precisely. As for 
me, since I can't be a widow, I must be the next best thing 
—divorced.” 

Mr. 8.: ‘‘It is deuced awkward, of course.” 

Mrs. 8.: ‘It is indeed deuced awkward—I mean, very 
awkward.” [ Pause. Clock on mantel-piece strikes fice slowly. 
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Mr. 8. (rising): ‘‘ Five o'clock. I must be going. I've 
got to get back to New York to-night.” 

[Mary enters with kettle, puts it on stand on tea table 
before window, lights lamp, and carries table down 
and sets it before Mrs. S. Mr. 8. awkwardly gets out 
of way of table. 

Mrs. S.: **Can’t I offer you a cup of tea?” 

Mr. 8. (astonished): ** Really you are very good, but—” 

Mrs. 8. (lifting sugar-tongs) : ** One lump or two?” 

Mr. S.: ** One, please.” [ Exit Mary. 

Mrs. S.: ‘* Do you take é¢ream?” 

Mr. 8.: “Come, now, you ought to know that—really, you 
know.” : 

Mrs. 8.: *‘No cream, then. But perhaps you would like 
a slice of lemon?” 

Mr. §.: ‘No, thanks, no. I don’t think I shall need any 
lemon.” 

| Putting hat and cane on chair between piano and fire- 
place, and sitting on piano-stool. : 

Mrs. 8. (passing cup): ‘* Five-o’clock tea always reminds 
me of marriage. You need two spoons, of course, and 
sooner or later they get into hot water.” 

Mr. 8. (taking cup and stirring it): ‘‘That’s very good. 
That's very good indeed. But then I always said you 
were clever. [Sipping tea, and getting scalded.| The water 
was hot !- [Mary enters with plate of toasted crackers. She 
passes them to Mr. 8., who takes one. Then she puts plate 
down on tea table, and exit. Watehing her off.|. Pretty girl 
that.” 

Mrs. S.: ‘‘So you noticed it?” 

Mr. 8.: ‘'I noticed that you never had any pretty girls 
like that when you and I—” 

[Mrs. 8. looks at him. Mr. 8. hesitates, and then stops, and 

drinks tea abruptly. 

Mrs. S.: ‘‘ Don’t judge others by yourself. J’m not 
jealous.” ; 

Mr. S. (with mouth full): ‘This toasted biscuit is really 
delicious.” 

Mrs. 8.: ‘‘ The biscuit? Oh, you mean the crackers? You 
English really ought to learn our language.” 

Mr. 8.: ‘‘ Your language? The English language? Well, 
I like that!” - 

Mrs. 8.: ‘‘ You would like it if you could only speak it as 
we do. When I hear our language maltreated by you Eng- 
lish, 1 wish we Americans had kept our native Choctaw.” 

Mr.8.: ‘‘It isn’t your native Choctaw, you know; you 
haven't any red-Indian blood in you.” 

Mrs. 8.: ‘‘ Haven't 1? My grandmother was a Virginian, 
and I'm a direct descendant of Pocahontas—I’m her great- 
great-great-great-great-grand-daughter.” 

Mr.S.: ‘‘ Dear me!” 

Mrs. 8.: “‘ Would you like me to do my ancestral scalp- 
dance for you?” 

Mr. 8.: ‘‘ It might be very good fun.” 

[ Rising and putting teacup on mantelpiece behind him. 

Mrs. 8.: ‘‘I know that your family goes back to the time 
of the Black Prince, but I can trace mine back to a red 
princess.” 

Mr. 8.: *‘ Pocahontas was a nigger, wasn’t she?” 

Mrs. 8.: ‘‘ She was the daughfer of King Powhatan.” 

Mr. S. (indifferently): ‘‘1 dare say.” 

Mrs. 8.: ‘‘ That’s just like you English; you are abject 
before royalty in your own country, and yet you turn up 
your nose at our kings.” [ Rising. 

Mr. 8. (standing stiffly behind sofa): ‘‘I didn’t know you 
Americans had any kings.” 

Mrs. 8.: “I’ve been thinking about these international 
marriages, as the society reporter calls them, and I’ve come 
to this conclusion, that if an American man marries an Eng- 
lish woman, it’s all right; but if an American woman marries 
an Englishman, it’s all-wrong. In the first case they get on 
splendidly, because the Evglish woman is accustomed to be 
obedient, and the American man is in the habit of being at- 
tentive, and so both sides are satisfied. But in the second 
case there is slim chance of happiness, because the American 
woman is.used to independence and to deference, and the 
Englishman is always waited on by all his women—mother, 
sisters, wife, daughters—just as if he were a Mormon.” 

Mr. 8S. (protesting): ‘‘ Oh, I say!” 

Mrs. 8.: ‘There is not only incompatibility of temper; 
there is incompatibility of training. You, now, you—” 

Mr. 8.: ‘‘What about me, now?” 

Mrs. 8.: ‘‘ You ought to have married some Lady Hilde- 
garde Fitzplantagenet,who would have been happy to fetch 
your slippers for you and wait on you hand and foot, day 
and night. Instead you married Kitty Van Kortland—and 
we have both regretted it ever since.” 

Mr. 8.: “Speak for yourself, Kitty [she looks up]—Mrs. 
Stanyhurst, I mean.” 

Mrs. 8.: ‘It is too late for you to make me believe that 
you don’t regret it now. No, you were not cut out for a 
husband, and—” 

Mr. 8. (gallantly): ‘If I thought any fellow had been cut- 
ting me out, 'd—” 

Mrs. 8. (calmly): “ Well, what would you do?” 

Mr. 8. (hesitating): “I don’t know. I—I—” 

Mrs. 8.: ‘‘ What could you do? Nothing; that’s what you 
could do. ‘You see,’ve had a good many hours of solitude 
in the past year, and I’ve spent some of them in analyzing 
your character.” 

Mr. 8.: ‘I say, now, do you think that was fair?” 

Mrs. 8.: ‘‘Oh, I wasn’t unjust to you; I gave you credit 
for your good qualities. You are not clever, for example, 
but you are not a fool either.” 

Mr.5.: ‘ Thanks—thanks awfully.” 

Mrs. 8.: ‘‘ Your education is lamentable, of course, but 
you know a lot about horses and dogs, and shooting and 
fishing, and sport of all kinds.” 

Mr.58.: ‘* What else should I know?” 

Mrs, 8.: ‘‘ What else indeed? Well, for one thing, you 
might know something about women—about the way a wife 
feels; you might have learned to look at life from her point 
of view, and to— [Suddenly changing voice as Mary enters. ] 
It has been unusually warm for so late in September. Don’t 
you think so?” 

Mr. S. (astonished): ‘1? Don’t I think? [Seeing Mary, who 
ts taking away tea things.| Oh yes, I think so too. Of 
course. I agree with, you.” 

[Going up after Mrs. 8. Mary exit with tray. 

Mrs. 8. (at window): ‘*Those dark clouds over there 
seem to threaten a storm soon. The equinoctial is due 
now. 

[Mary enters and takes table from before sofa and puts it 
before window. 

Mr. S.: ‘‘ Shouldn't wonder if we had rain before night.” 

[Looking over shoulder to see if Mary has gone. Mary 
looks at him and then at Mrs. 8., and then exit. Mrs. §. 
looking at birds in conservatory bow-window. 
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Mrs. 8.: “‘ And my birds are excited, too; that’s ano: 


sign.” 
mC S. (looking at cage with single eye-glass): “What «.: 
irds?” : 

Mrs. 8.: ‘‘ Love-birds.” 

Mr.8.: ‘‘ Funny litle beggars.” 

Mrs. 8. (dryly): ‘‘Their open affection for each othe 
rather absurd, isn’t it? But they can’t get out of the os .. 
you see; and, like many other couples, perhaps they i 
merely making the best of it, and pretend to affection \ |, . 
people are looking at them.” ; 

_ Mr. 8. (admiringly): ‘‘ You always did have a Way of < 
ing things.” E 

Mrs. 8.: ‘‘I’ve practised that speech before. The } 
man I said it to Ah Mr. Hitchcock.” a 

Mr. S.: ‘‘ Hitchcock? Oh, he’s your lawyer fellow’ | 
remember now—you used to know him before we \, 
married.” 

Mrs. 8.: ‘‘He’s a charming man. It’s a pleasure to 1; 
to him—he’s so quick. He said that flirtation was more fi 
than marriage, just as a novel was more amusing that) 
history.” ‘i ; 

Mr. 8.: ‘*I don’t see that that’s so very clever.” - 

Mrs. 8.: ‘‘No? Then perhaps you won't approve of 1m, 
retort that I didn’t understand why marriage should be \ 
bar to flirtation. The privilege of flirting is guaranteed } 
every American woman by the Declaration of Independenc: 
it is the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 

Mr. 8.: *‘ You Americans talk a great deal about ind, 

endence, but I remember you had a chaperon the first tin. 
met you—at the Patriarchs’, wasn’t it?” 

Mrs. 8.: ‘‘It was at the Assembly. That just shows how 
much you took notice of me.” 

Mr. S.: *‘I did take notice of you. I remember what | 
said to the fellow who took me to the dance.” 

Mrs. S.: ‘‘ And pray what did you say?” 

Mr. S.: ‘I said, ‘That’s a devilish pretty girl, that Miss 
Van Kortlandt, and clever too!’ That’s what I said.” 

[Leaning back on desk 

Mrs. 8.: ‘‘ Thank you. And what did he say to that?” 

Mr. 8.: ‘‘ What did he say? I remember that too. He 
said: ‘ You just look out. Kitty Van Kortlandt is a terrible 
flirt.’ That’s what he said.” 

Mrs. 8.: ‘‘ The idea! As if I ever flirted!” 

Mr. 8.: ‘‘ You didn’t flirt with me.I know that. You 
wouldn’t even dance with me.” : 

Mrs. S.: ‘‘ You know you dance like a bear.” 

Mr. 8.: ‘‘Come, now—” 

Mrs. S.: ‘You English don’t begin to know anything 
about dancing. I can’t think what they teach you in your 
schools. Do you remember the first time you tried ‘Dan- 
cing in the Barn’? [Laughing, and crossing to prano, and 
playing the tune while talking over her shoulder to My. $., who 
has followed her across.| \t was here in Newport, at the 


/ 


De Ruyters’, five years ago, when they gave their first ball’ 


at their new cottage on the Cliffs.” 

Mr. 8.: ‘* You have such queer dances here, you know.” 

Mrs. S. (still playing): ** We never had a queerer dancer 
than you were when I tried to show you ‘ Dancing in the 
Barn.’ You looked so absurd.” 

Mr. §.: *‘ Did I, though?” 

Mrs. 8.: ‘You did indeed. So at last I took pity on 
you, and I gave up the dance, and we went out on the 

Mr. 8.: ‘‘ Yes. I liked that better.” 

Mrs. S. (still playing): ‘‘ So did 1.” 

Mr. 8.: ‘‘ That was the first time you had been polite to 
me, don’t you know. Before that you were always offish. 
I never knew how to take you.” 

Mrs. S.: ‘‘ Perhaps I didn’t intend to let you take me at 


Mr. 8.: ‘‘I know I didn’t think I'd ever let any American 
girl take me.” 

Mrs. S. (still playing, but more slowly, and ‘ Dancing 01 
the Barn” has changed into a waltz of Chopin's): ‘You dou t 
suppose I had intended to marry an Englishman, do you” 
I don’t know how I ever came to do it. Jt must have been 
the music and the moonlight—I remember there was a 
heavenly moon that evening.” 

Mr. 8.: ‘‘ Was there? I don’t know. But I remember 
you looked devilish pretty.” 

Mra. 8.: “Did 1?” 

[Turning on piano-stool and facing him. 

Mr. 8.: ‘‘ You did. And I remember I said to myself: 
‘Tl risk it. I don’t know whether she’ll have me, but I'll 
risk it.’ And I asked you to marry me.” 

Mrs. 8.: ‘‘ And do you remember what I said?” 

Mr. 8.: ‘You said you wouldn’t. But you looked so 
charming and so tantalizing— I don’t know how it was, but 
I kissed you.” 

Mrs. 8.: ‘* Don’t you think that it was very ungentleman- 
ly to kiss a lady who had just refused to marry you?” 

Mr. S.: ‘I’m not so sure about that, you know. You let 
me. you know.” 

Mrs. 8.: ‘* There wasn’t anything else for metodo. You 
were a great big hulking man, and I was only a girl.” 

Mr. S.: ‘*‘ You made me fetch and carry for you that wit 
ter; I remember that well enough. You led me a preily 
dance, I can tell you.” < 

Mrs. 8. (sadly): ‘‘ A girl can be engaged only once, and if 
she does not have a good time then, when is she to have it” 

Mr. 8.: ‘‘I dare say you had a good time, as you call it. 
I know I didn’t. I don’t like going about to balls and parties 
night after night, and seeing the girl I’m going to marry 
dancing with a parcel of fellows who--” , 

Mrs. S.: ‘‘ But you know you dance so badly. I simply 
couldn’t dance with you. I shouldn’t have had a ball dress 
to my back.” . 

Mr. 8.: ‘‘I was glad wher the winter was over and we 
were inarried.” : 

Mrs. 8.: “ At Grace Church, by the Bishop, on a beautiful 
spring morning. [Facing piano again, and playing the ‘‘ Wed. 
ding March” of ‘‘Lohengrin” gently.] Ym sure it must have 
been a lovely wedding. The church was crowded, and all 
my friends were there in their spring bonnets. The music 
was heavenly—and there are people who say they don’t like 
Wagner!” [ Pause. 

Mr. 8. (watching her; aside): ‘‘She’s handsomer than ever. 
She didn’t look better on her wedding-day than she does 
now. I wonder if— [Pause.] By Jove, I will!” 

Goes to extreme end of piano, so that he faces her. Mrs. 
8. continues playing. softly, conscious that he is gaz 
at her; she changes time of music, plays louder anil 
more brilliantly, and then stops abruptly. 7 

Mrs. 8. (with a return of her former sharp manner): ‘A 
divorce isn’t as romantic as a wedding, is it? Nor as pictu 
resque. There isn’t half enough ceremony about a divorce. 
There’s no music, no veil, no flowers, no bridemaids, Do 








;.-hop. They'll never make divorce really popular with 

omen till it is as spectacular as a wedding, with ushers, 

. yest men, and pretty girls, and cake—cake to tuke home 

. box, so that every —— can dream of the man she is 
rom.” 


se day to be divorced 
M ie x Oh, I say, now, that’s too bad, really.” 


\irs.8.; ‘And of course there would have to be something 
‘rrespond with the honey-moon and the wedding trip. 
p, fiaps the happy pair who had just been divorced would 
‘» a little journey around the world, one east and one 
~ with an understanding that they should pass each 
in the middle of the Pacific Ocean.” 
\ir. S.: ‘© When we were married we went home, you 
| ie s. “It was home for you, of course, but it was exile 
Mr & (stiffly): ‘‘My people were good to you, weren't 
tev” The governor thought you were no end of fun.” 
Mrs. S.: “Yes; I received the welcome of a professional 
luimorist.” as 
“Mi S.: ‘The mater liked you. You can’t deny that, can 
: Mew: S.: ‘I think she did—in her way. The first time 
we met she told me she was so glad you had a wife to keep 


Ulbe 


foc You could cut it with a knife [¢mitating], don’t you 
KNOW. : 

| S. (xtifly again): ‘IT think all my people were 
ivil to you.” 

i th S. (bitterly): ‘‘ Yes, as war is sometimes civil, and then 
the wounds rankle longest.” s , 

Mr. S.: ‘*The governor was nice to you—nicer than he is 
to me half the time. And the mater—” 

Mrs. 8. (impatiently): ‘‘ No doubt the governor and the 
mater, as you Call them, meant to be nice, as you say. They 
were as nice as they knew how. [Sitting on sofa.] But, 
oli. how hard it was to be in the same house with such sim- 
ple folks! Pm complicated, I am, and intricate; I’m mod- 
ern and nineteenth century. And your father and mother 
are simple beyond belief, simple with a prehistoric sim- 
plicity—so simple that when I saw them go out for a walk 
tovether, | was always expecting that the robins would come 
and cover them up with leaves.” 

Mr. 8.: ‘You are deuced hard on my people. Now I 
never say anything about yours.” 

Mrs. 8.: ** How can you?) You had an unfair advantage 
when we married. Dm an orphan.” 

Mr. 8.: ‘*There’s your brother, you know.” 

Mrs. 8.: ‘‘I know what you were going to say. Well, 
it’s true, he does drink, sometimes—but then he is frequently 
sober.” 

Mr. S.: ‘‘I wasn’t going to say it. I don’t care if he gets 
us drunk asa lord. That might happen to any fellow, you 
know. After the second bottle, wine goes to my head some- 
times. “ 

Mrs. S.: ‘‘It’s no news that nature abhors a vacuum.” 

Mr. S.: ‘‘ I don’t see anything funny in that.” 

Mrs. 8. (laughing): ‘* Don’t you? ell, perhaps it was 
unfair. Don't mind my being sharp with you to-day. 
There's a storm coming, and my nerves are unstrung.” 

Mr. 8. (leaning over the back of the sofa): ‘° Do you remem- 
ber that storm we had crossing the Channel when we went 
over to the continent?” 

Mrs. 8. (shuddering): ‘‘ Shall I ever forget it? I thought 
I should never see land again. But you—I will say that for 
you—you were not a bit frightened.” ; 

Mr. 8. (laughing lightly): ** Frightened? There was only 
acapful of wind.” 

Mrs. S.: ‘‘ It ruffled the feathers in my cap, I can tell you; 
und [ was glad to get my foot on shore again. I did enjoy 
my first dinner in Paris: you hadn’t any idea where Worth’s 
Was, but you Knew all the good restaurants. ” cy 

Mr. 8.: ‘They give you filthy things to eat in Paris, if 
you don’t know where to go.” 

Mrs. S.: ‘ Yes, we had a good time in Pavis then.” 

Mr. S.: © And in Switzerland.” 

Mrs. S.: ** Yes, we had a good time in Switzerland too.” 

Mr. S.: ‘It was very jolly, Paris and Switzerland, and all 
that. We were happy then, weren’t we?” 

Mrs. S.: “I suppose so.” 

Mr. 8. (xuddenly): ‘‘That’s what I say! Well, now, why 
shouldn't we be happy again? You know | always loved 
you.” 

Mrs. 8.: ‘I used to think so.” 

Mr. S.: ‘Think so again, can’t you?” 

Mrs. S.: ‘*I don’t know.” : 

Mr.8.: ‘And you loved me then, when we were on our 
honey-moon and wedding trip, and all that, you know. Is 
all that love gone? Don’t you love me atall now? [Pause.] 
You don't hate me, do you? You say sharp things to me, 
but T don’t mind that, you know. I’ve got a tough hide of 
my own, and I don’t mind it. Besides, I know you don’t 
Mein anything by it. Now come, let’s have a fresh start, 
ud sce if we can’t all get off together this time. It’s odds 
we make a better match of it now than we did at the first 
hievting. We got along first rate in Paris and Switzerland. 
\'\e sot to go to San Francisco to-morrow. Come with me.” 

Mrs. S.: “*Oh, I can’t.” se 

Mr S.: ‘Come with me, and we'll have a second wedding 
‘rip and honey-moon and all that. It ’ll be better than the 
lime of asking. Come.” 


very 


tis, S.: “T ean’t, I can’t. Oh, what would people 
__ Mr. &.: **ihasean people! Who cares what they say? 
They say too much always. It’s all right for husband and 


Wi's lo go off travelling together, isn’t it?) And you are my 
Wie aren't you, Kitty?” 
Wes S.: “Am I? “Am I now? Perhaps the judge has 
Mo‘ up his mind by this time.” 
\i. S.: “The divorce? I forgot about the divorce! We 
~'op the divorce, can’t we?” 
‘iis S. (thoughtfully): ‘I suppose so. [Rising and fa- 
‘/m.)_ So you think you are in love with me still? I 
a it. Idon’t believe it. It’s all a delusion on your patt. 
‘'m a delusion too.” 
_S. (coming forward to her): ‘‘V'd like to hug that 
“on. [Putting his arm about her.| Say you will with- 


the suit.” 

‘' S. (escaping from him): ‘‘1 can’t, I can’t; but you 
if you insist.” 
S. (following her): ‘It isn’t my suit, you know. I’m 
‘ng to court to compel you to support me, am I?” 
5. “Of course that was only an excuse.” 
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Mr. §.: ‘It isn’t a good excuse, now. 
port you.” [With his arm about her again. 
Mrs. 8.: ‘‘ But if you did take me off to San Francisco, 
the judge might divorce us while we were on our second 


I’m ready to sup- 


honéy-moon.’ 


Mr. S.: ‘* That’s what I say, don’t you know. You must 
withdraw the suit.” 

Mrs.S.: ‘How can 1? [Messenger-boy is seen through 
windows. He stands before the door, and rings bell. Start- 
ing.| What's that? [ With hand tw heart.| It'sa messenger- 
boy. He has a telegram. Perhaps the judge has made up 
his mind.” 

Mr. S.: ‘‘ Perhaps he has.” 

Mrs. S.: ‘‘I’m certain it’s the decision—absolutely cer- 

And Mr. Hitchcock said he would telegraph me at 
once. [Door opens, and messenger-boy disappears in house. | 
I know now how a person feels when he is waiting for the 
verdict.” 

Mr. 8.: ‘‘It is awkward, isn’t it?—deuced awkward. But 
I shall be glad to know whether we are man and wife or 

ay {Mary enters, with telegram on a salver. 

Mary: ‘‘ A telegram for you, ma’am.” 

Mrs. 8. (taking it): ‘1 don’t dare to know my fate.” 

[Mary ezit. 
You-might as well get it over 
as soon as you can. Have your tooth out at once if it 
aches. I alwaysdo. [Mrs. 8. tears open envelope, reads tele- 
gram, and drops her arm.|. So that is settled.” 

Mr. 8.: ‘Is there a decision?” 

Mrs: 8.: ‘* Yes,” [ Holding out the telegram to him. 

Mr. 8. (taking it): ‘‘ Let’s see. Really, I’m a bit nervous 


Mr. S.: ‘‘ Don’t hesitate. 


myself. [Reads.} ‘Court granted your application this 
afternoon. You are again a free woman. [Stops and looks 


at Mrs. 8.]_ I congratulate you on being separated from the 
brute who bas made you so miserable. Will bring down 
papers to-morrow. Richard Hitchcock.’ ” 

; = 8. (snatching telegram): ‘‘I didn’t mean you to read 
it a Pai 

Mr. 8.: ‘‘ He didn’t mean me to read it either. You can 
let me go, can’t you? Now that Hitchcock has done what 
you wanted him to do. I knew he'd do anything for you!” 

Mrs. 8. (turning suddenly, with change of manner): ‘* What 
do you mean by that?” 

r. 8. (shrinking back a little): ‘‘He’s a friend of yours, 
isn’t he?” 

Mrs. 8. (insisting, and with rising temper): ‘‘ That isn’t what 
you mean. You know it isn’t!” 

Mr. 8.: ‘‘Come, now, don’t be so sharp on a fellow— 
don’t. I meant what I said, didn’t I? He’s your lawyer, 
this Hitchcock, isn’t he? And he’s got to do what you tell 
him.” 

Mrs. S.: ‘‘ But that isn’t all you meant. 
I know your ways of old.” 

Mr.8.: ‘‘I say, now, don’t let’s dig up old bones.” 

Mrs. 8.: ‘‘ And you said it in time, er I might 
have been fool enough to listen to you again. But I’m not 
going to make myself the victim of your absurd suspicions 
a second time.” 

Mr.8.: ‘‘ Suspicions?” 

_ Mrs.8.: ‘‘ I’m not going to suffer again from your ridicu- 
lous jealousy.” 

Mr.S.: “Jealousy? I say, now, this isn’t a joke!” 

Mrs. 8. (coming up close and looking him in the eye): ‘‘ Do 
you dare to tell me that you did not intend to insinuate that 
I had been flirting with Mr. Hitchcock?” 

Mr. 8. (taken aback): “‘I1? I suggest that? Nothing of 
the sort, I assure you.” 

Mrs. 8. (turning away from him): ‘‘ Don’t be a hypocrite 
too—don’t! Don’t try to sneak out of it. To be suspicious 
and jealous is bad enough, but you might at least be frank 
about it.” 

Mr. 8.: ‘‘ Oh, I say, this is really too bad, you know. I 
didn’t say anything about this Hitchcock; I didn’t mean to 
insinuate anything; I wasn’t even thinking about his atten- 
tions to you. I wasn’t indeed. Come to think of it, though, 
he took your case up eagerly, I’m told, and I know he pitched 
into me in court. He pitched in pretty strong, too—didn’t 
he?” 

Mrs. S.: ‘‘ He had to tell the truth about you—didn’t he?” 

Mr. 8.: ‘‘I suppose the fellow was glad of a chance to 
get even with me. He knew you before you were married, 
and I doubt he has ever forgiven me for cutting bim out.” 

Mrs. S.: ‘‘There you go again. That’s the way you al- 
ways are. You object now to the friends of my childhood. 
I wonder what next. I suppose you won’t want me to see 
my own brother next.” 

Mr. 8. (laughing harshly): ‘1 don’t mind your seeing him, 
but I shouldn’t grieve if I never Jaid eyes on him again.” 

Mrs. 8.: ‘‘That’s unworthy of you. Oh, I know what 
you are going to say.” ; 

Mr. S.. ‘‘ I’m not going to say anything.” 

Mrs. 8.: ‘‘ You are going to say that my brother has called 
on you at the office and at the club, perhaps a little flushed 
with wine.” ; 

Mr. 8.: ‘‘ Flushed with wine? He couldn’t stand straight. 
He hung around the neck of the club porter.” 

Mrs. S.: ‘‘I’ve no doubt it is true, although of course you 
exaggerate; but it isn’t nice of you to say it.” 

r.8.: ‘LT didn’t say it, did 1?” 

Mrs. S.: ‘‘I’ve never accused your father or your mother 
of drinking.” 

Mr. 8.. ‘‘Come, now, I say—” ; 

Mrs. 8. (dropping in chair, and wiping eyes with handker- 
chief): ‘‘ Before we had been married a month, I saw you 
didn’t understand me.” ; ; 

Mr. 8. (impatiently walking up and down.): ‘IT don’t un- 
derstand you now, that’s clear.” 

Mrs. S.: ‘‘I had been writing to a friend this very after- 
noon [taking letter out of pocket], aud I told her you had al- 
ways been a brute to me.” 

Mr. 8.: ‘‘Oh, you told her that, did you?” 

Mrs. S.: ‘‘Do you doubt me again? [Holding out letter.] 
See for yourself.” 5 

Mr. S.: ‘‘ Thanks, but I don’t care to see for myself.” 

Mrs. S.: ‘I told her there was not merely a personal dis- 
agreement between us; there was also a tolal international 
incompatibility. No Englishman could make an American 
woman happy; and that I never expected to set eyes on you 
again, and that I didn’t-want to. [Looking over letter. | 
thought I wrote her that. But that must have been in a 
letter to somebody else.” [Putting letter in pocket. 

Mr. S.: ‘If there are two women you've been telling you 
don’t want to see me again, there’s no use my stopping here 
——.. 

ts. 8.: ‘‘ Certainly not.” : 

Mr. 8. (taking hat and gloves): ‘I’m going to San Fran- 
cisco to-morrow. It’s odds I never see you again, you 
know.” ' 


You forget that 
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Mrs. 8.: “True. You will probably never see me again. 
Well, I wish you a pleasant journey, Mr. Stanyhurst.” 

Mr. 8.: ‘‘And I wish you a good-afternoon, Mrs. Van 
Kortlandt.” 

[He is seen through windows; Mrs. 8., standing, watches 
him off. Then she takes letter from her pocket, goes to 
desk and writes. 

Mrs. 8. (writing): “*P.S.—The decision has just been ren- 
dered, and I'm a single woman again Congratulate me.’” 

[She puts the letter in the envelope, seals tt, leaves it on the 
desk as she rises, crosses to sofa, turns and looka up at 
window, and then drops on sofa, burying her face in 
her handkerchief. Mary enters, followed by a messen- 
ger-boy. 

Mary: “‘Is there any answer to that telegram, ma’am? 
The boy is waiting.” 
Mrs. 8. (automatically) : ‘‘ The boy is waiting. [Suddenly 
springing to her feet.| Where is the boy?” 
Boy: ‘* I’m here.” 
Mrs. 8. (rushing to window and throwing it open): * Boy, 
do you see that gentleman there? The one walking so fast?” 
Boy (out on piazza): ‘‘The one with the cane and the 
dicer? I see him.” 
: — 8.: ‘Then run after him quick and tell him to come 
ack—” 
Boy: ‘‘ All right.” [ Eait. 
Mrs. 8. (half out on piazza): ‘‘ Tell him I’ve changed my 
mind! Tell him there was something I forgot to say to him. 
Tell him— Oh, he can tell him what he likes, so long as le 
brings him_ back. ne The boy has caught him. 
[Pause.] He's coming! [Pause. Then suddenly she leaves 
window and goes to sofa, standing behind it, with her back to the 
window.| And what shall I say to him when he comes?” 
[ Pause. 
Boy (at window): “Here he is. I got him easy.” 
Mr. 8. (at window): ** Kitty! [Stepping inside.| Did you 
send for me?” 
Mrs. 8.: ‘No. [Looking around.] Oh, is that you?” 
Mr. §.: ‘“‘ You sent for me. Did you want to ask me 
something?” 
Mrs. 8.: ‘‘Did I? Yes; I wanted to ask you how long it 
will take us to go to San Francisco.” 
And so the curtain falls, with Mr. Stanyhurst’s arm about 
Mrs. Stanyhurst, and with Mary and the messenger-boy 
looking at them wonderingly. 


TO IMPROVE THE GREAT BROOKLYN 
BRIDGE. 


To meet the now overwhelming rush of passengers be- 
tween New York and Brooklyn on the great East River 
bridge, an extensive enlargement of the Brooklyn approach 
to the bridge has becn made, and, in a great measure, what 
is planned for Brooklyn will be repeated at the New York 
city end. On another page will be found a picture of the 
proposed terminal station in Brooklyn. The present bridge 
railway station in that city is west of Sands Street. The 
one that is to take its place will be one block further from 
the river, and will cover the block between Sands and High 
streets. Farther on, a great extension of the tracks over 
several blocks of the city carries the bridge structure to Til- 
lary Street, and affords room for the future storage of twice 
as many cars as are now in use on the great arch that spans 
the East River. 
The new terminal station will differ from the present one 
in having a central landing platform as well as such side 
platforms as are now used by the crowds which get on ‘and 
off the bridge cars. The new arrangement will permit the 
movement of trains on a headway of forty-five instead of 
ninety seconds, thus making it possible to practically double 
the capacity of the railroad when similar alterations are 
completed at the New York terminus. Better yet, instead 
of platforms eight feet wide, as at present, the new passen- 
ger landings will be twenty feet wide. It is to be hoped 
that when these improvements are made the extraordi- 
nary crowding that now accompanies the traffic of this 
busiest of all American railroads will become a thing of the 
ast. . 
The great loop of railway tracks shown in the picture is 
not a part of the Brooklyn Bridge cable railway. It is the 
terminal of the Brooklyn Elevated Railway. This railway 
now crosses the bridge tracks at a right angle, one story 
above those tracks, and the elevated truins now run to the 
bridge, stop, and are pulled out again. Under the new ar- 
rangement they will preserve the present level, and will run 
through the new bridge depot and back again by means of 
the great curving tracks that are shown in the iliustration. 
This railway has two routes—one to East New York and 
the other to the Fifth Avenue, Brooklyn. Instead of taking 
and leaving its passengers by both routes at one platform, 
as at present, it will under the projected plan load and dis- 
charge the Fifth Avenue passengers on one side ‘of the de- 

ot, and the East New York passengers on the other side. 

t is foreseen that this distribution of tbe traffic of that rail- 
way will have a further effect in lessening the daily crowds 
on the bridge-car landings. Under the curve of the Brook- 
lyn Elevated Railway tracks is seen, in the picture, the road- 
bed of the other elevated system of Brooklyn, the Kings 
County Railway. 

In Harper’s New Montuty Magazine for April the 
conditions that accompany the travel between the cities 
of New York and Brooklyn are graphically set forth in a 
brilliant article upon the city of Brooklyn from the pen of 
Mr. Julian Ralph. Brooklyn now boasts a population of at 
least 900,000 souls, and not only a great proportion of the 
men of Brooklyn, but tens of thousands of the women and 
young girls, obtain their livelihood in the metropolis. This 
enormous body of workers in the greater city moves across 
the East River every morning and back again every evening 
in two great masses, rendered the more notable because of 
the few means of communication which at present exist 
between the cities. The great suspension-bridge is the 
principal one of these avenues of travel, and the improve- 
ments that are planned, and are to be hurried forward in 
order to grant relief to the people, are of the utmost im- 
portance. The city of Brooklyn is peculiar in its character 
among the capitals of America,“and Mr. Ralph’s article 
upon it will be found to contain an account of all that 
makes it unique. 

As has been said, the New York’ city terminus of the 
great bridge is also to be remodelled. As it cannot be ex- 
tended, it must be widened; but the result will be that of 
practically doubling the value and service of the huge span 
across the river, which severs the two cities only politically 
and geographically, for to all intents and purposes they form 
one great metropolis. : 
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MANTEL IN THE EMPIRE : DOORWAY IN THE LADIES’ 
X : PARLOR, 


DINING-ROOM. 





THE PRAISE OF WOMAN.—By Wit I. Low. 
Ceiling in the Marie Antoinette Salon. 
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THE BALLROOM. THE ASTOR DINING-ROOM, A RESTORATION OF THE DINING-ROOM IN 
THE OLD ASTOR MANSION. 


FROM THE INTERIOR OF THE NEW HOTEL WALDORF.—From Drawines sy Victor PERARD, AND A PHoTOGRAPH.—[Ske Pace 283.] 
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ESCAPE OF A WOMAN BY JUMPING FROM 
A WINDOW TO A TELEGRAPH POLE. 


“The Ames Building whare\ G 
the fire originated: 
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THE EMERGENCY HOSPITAL IN KINGSTON STREET. 


RUINS OF THE AMES BUILDING. 


THE THREE-MILLION-DOLLAR BOSTON FIRE. 


CHIEF JOHN F. EGAN ESCAPING BY AN 
ELECTRIC CABLE, | 


Drawn by Au HENCKE and WARREN B. Davis, after Sketches made on the Spot by Bert PooLeE.—[See Page 286.] 
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BALLADS OF TO-DAY. 
RAPID TRANSIT: UP OR DOWN? 
On, the question that is agitating now the public mind 
Is indeed the most important of the agitating kind, ; 
And is, briefly, how the dickens can the uptown resident 
Get to business ere the morning is at least three-quarters 
spent? 


‘Rapid transit! rapid transit!” is the slogan of the day. 

‘* Rapid transit!” chirps the cricket; ‘‘ Rapid transit!” moans 
the bay. 

‘Let us have it, let us have it,” cries the robin in the park; 

* Det us have it, let us have it,” e’en the little doggies bark. 


“ We will give it, we will-give it,” the commissioners reply, 

“iz vou'll tell us how you'd like it—down below or up 
on high. 

Do you want a stilted railway with connections with the 
stars” 


Do you want to ride down underground in gas-inflated cars? 


‘Do you want a sixteen-storied iron elevated road? 

Shall we run it through your cellar or ou top of your 
abo:e? 

Would you like a tight-rope railway ’twixt two Eiffel- 
tower props, 

Running shuttle trains cach minute to the comet without 
stops? 


‘Would it please ye, O ye masters, if we dug two little 
holes 

All the way from City Hall Park up to where the Harlem 
rolls, 

And by meaus of bottled cyclones born and raised in far 
Dakota 

Blow a car from one to tother without any other motor? 


“Would you like a gun Zalinski, with a cartridge for a 
ear, 

That would shoot you from your table down to where 
your clients are? 

Would you like a tube pneumatic at your little cottage 
door 

That would take you in a dice-box to your desk behind 
your store? 


**Would it please you if we sent to that far wizardest of 
men, 

Mr. Edison, of Meulo to prepare us in his den 

Some new telephone by means of which «a man in Tuck- 
aloe 

Could project his person to New York as well as his 
‘Hello’? - 

‘Solve this problem if ye can, sirs, O ve citizens of York. 

Will ye have it @ /a Mammoth Cave, or stilted like a stork? 

Come! let every button of your minds upon this point be 
pressed, 

Whereupon your humble servants will right gladly do the 
rest.” Joun Kenprick BANGs. 
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THE notable event of the week, and one of the important 
musical events of the present season, was the first production 
in America of Edgar Tinel’s so-called oratorio, St. Francis 
of Assisi, by the Oratorio Society, under the direction of Mr. 
Walter Damrosch. It is seldom that so young a man as the 
composer of St. Francis of Assisi attains so considerable a 
reputation with a single work as this oratorio has gained 
for its composer abroad, where it has been performed in the 
principal capitals of Germany and Belgium with most 
decided success. Edgar Tinel is a graduate of the Conserv- 
atory of Brussels, where he was the pupil of Brassin, Dupont, 
and Gevaert. He gained honors as a pianist at the early age 
of nineteen, and four years later won the highest honors at 
the conservatory by a Flemish cantata which was most 
favorably received. He is a prolific and versatile composer, 
his works including compositions of all kinds for various 
instruments, orchestra, and chorus. St. Francis of Assisi, his 
most important work, was first produced in Brussels in 1888, 
and has been performed there every year since. 

This work, which suggests rather than describes St. 
Francis’s legendary history, is divided into three parts. 
The first part treats of his life in the world and his re- 
nunciation of it. Part two, of his cloister life; and part 
three, of his death and glorification. St. Francis of Assisi is 
by no means an oratorio in the usually accepted sense of the 
term. As a work of art it would take place with Saint- 
Satns’s Samson and Delilah and Rubinstein’s Tower of Babel, 
though it possesses neither the entrancing melody of the 
one, nor the intense dramatic power of the other. For all 
this it is a great work, and one which stamps its composer 
as a musician of great talent, if not genius, of wonderful 
technical resources and knowledge, and a most marked feel- 
ing for dramatic contrast and appropriate musical color. 
The music at all times reflects the characteristics of the 
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sentiment and emotion expressed by the words of the text, 
which, from a poetic stand-point, is of distinct interest and 
value. This young Flemish composer is certainly a master 
of his art, and handles the chorus, upon which he makes 
excessive demands, the solo voices, and the orchestra in skil- 
ful and masterly style. , 

The work is original, although both in style and manner 
it contains strong suggestions of both Wagner and Brahms 
when secular, and is closely modelled after Bach when 
sacred in style. The church and the world are musi- 
cally brought into juxtaposition in this work with almost 
startling contrast. Both in his harmonies and in his treat- 
ment of the orchestra Tinel is essentially modern without 
being eccentric, and he yet gives evidence of an ability to 
use the contrapuntal style which is very marked. Although 
undoubtedly an effective and most important work, which 
in power, imagination, and technical workmanship will 
compare favorably with any of the great oratorios, a sin- 
gle hearing of it leaves one somewhat in doubt as-to its 
power of lasting attractiveness, in spite of the critical com- 
mendation which has been lavished on it abroad, and the 
enthusiasm with which it has been received there. The 
music is instinct with the sensuous mysticism of the legen- 
dary lore of the Romish Church, and yet seems to be lacking 
in genuine religious sentiment and fervor. There is, if one 
may so express it, a suggestion of cynicism and fin de siecle 
pessimism in the music, as if, although the composer had 
ideals and beliefs, he was not absolutely sincere in them, or 
absolutely convinced of their innate truth. The work has 
been praised for its absolute sincerity ; this quality one would 
venture to think was just what it lacked. Repeated hear- 
ings may remove this impression, and certainly repeated 
hearings are necessary to thoroughly appreciate so extended, 
thorough, and learned a work at its full value. Much of the 
music has distinct spontaneity and charm, while some of it 
again strikes one as involved, labored, and even somewhat 
turgid. ; 

he parts of the work which strike one most at a first 
hearing are the beautiful soli assigned to Franciscus—the 
‘Ballad of Poverty,” the ‘‘ Hymn of Poverty,” and the im- 
passioned ‘‘Song of Love.” The latter two, together with 
the ‘‘Hymn of the Sun,” are almost literal translations of 
poems ascribed to St. Francis himself. Besides these really 
beautiful and impressive numbers, one would mention the 
charming opening orchestral description of a moonlit sum- 
mer night, the Vision and Renunciation at the close of part 
first, the charmingly rhythmic dances in the same part, the 
choral Angelus and the emotional death scene of the third 
part. Every portion of the work is interesting to the stu- 
dent for its: workmanship, if not for its inspiration. In ac- 
cordance witli modern ideas, the orchestra is the principal 
factor in the scheme of composition rather than either the 
chorus or the solo voices, and the discretion, sanity, and 
evident mastership noticeable throughout the entire score are 
to be commended from every point of view. The work is 
original because it does not pointedly recall any one in par- 
ticular, and yet there is no one part, unless it be the Hymn 
of the Sun, so markedly individual as to strike one forcibly 
as such. But no work of the scope and magnitude of St. 
Francis can be adequately judged from a single hearing. 
As has been said, a more iutimate acquaintance with the 
work may change these recorded impressions of the first 
hearing. The oratorio as a whole was well rendered. The 
title rdle was sung by Mr. William H. Rieger in good style 
and with good effect. The other soli were taken by Madame 
De Vere-Sapio, Mr. Charles Kayser, Signor Galassi, and Mr. 
Ericson F. Bushnell, who were all satisfactory. The difficult 
score was well given by the Oratorio Society and the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and ably conducted by Mr. Damrosch, to 
whom much praise is due for bringing this interesting mu- 
sical novelty to the attention of New York music-lovers. 
A complete vocal score, with the English text by Mr. John 
Fenton, has been published by Breitkopf & Hirtel. 


Other musical events of the week were the last concert of 
the season of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, at which, 
owing to the illness of Mr. Kneisel, Mrs. Arthur Nikis¢h was 
the soloist; M. Paderewski’s recital, as always, delightful, 
artistic, and interesting; and the revival of Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s Gondoliers at the Casino by the Duff Opera Com- 
pany, of which more anon. 


The calm which seems to have settled down over the 
dramatic waters has not been broken during the past week 
by any new production of importance. It seems to be the 
fashion just at present to revive Diplomacy, in some respects 
Sardou’s greatest play. The recent revival at the Fifth 
Avenue by the excellent company headed by Charles Cogh- 
lan and his sister is unquestionably a good one, the presenta- 
tion having improved very much in point of smoothness 
and finish since seen here earlier in the season. Diplomacy, 
under present circumstances, is certainly strongly cast and 
very well acted, yet for some reason or other it moves a 
little slowly; there is a hardly definable lack of the anima- 
tion, spirit, and buoyancy which should be the distinguishing 
characteristics of the play. Miss Coghlan’s new gowns by 
Félix are things to wonder at, but hardly to admire, as, 
though doubtless harbingers of the coming spring styles, 


they give to the wearer the appearance and grace of an * 


animated pen-wiper. O Fashion, how many crimes are 
committed in thy name! At the Union Square Theatre Mr. 
Keene has continued to please his admirers in a round of 
legitimate drama, including Richelieu, Hamlet, and Louis XT. 
Critics used to well-established dramatic conventions might, 
and with very good reason, take exception to many points 
in Mr. Keene’s dramatic conceptions. A well-known poli- 
tician, whose knowledge of English spelling was very scant 
and wavering, having had his attention called to a more 
than usually flagrant case of breach of orthography, re- 
marked that he ‘didn’t think much of the ability of a man 
who couldn’t spell words in more ways than one.” The 
same remark might be aptly made to those critics who hold 
closely to dramatic conventions. Certainly Mr. Keene fol- 
lows his own peculiar way in whatever he does, and what- 
ever his shortcomings, must at least be considered original. 
One need never fear to be bored at seeing Mr. Keene; there 
is always plenty of excitement to be found in wondering 
what he will do next, and his performances are followed 
with much interest and no little enthusiasm by his audiences. 
Evident originality, even if eccentric, is altogether too rare a 
quality and attribute in these days to be decried; certainly 
Mr. Keene is nothing if not original. 


It is with unmixed sorrow and regret that one learns that 
Mr. Nikisch will not renew his contract with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, which terminates at the end of the 
present season, but will at that time return to Europe, leav- 
ing this country probably for good, to accept the important 
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omg of director of the opera at Buda-Pesth. Durj;, 

is five years’ residence in this country, Mr. Nikisch }.._ 
as aman and as a musician, has endeared himself to allt}, 
whose good fortune it has been to have been brought jn: 

relations with him. As a man, by his geniality, humor. }j, 

heartedness, and the many kindly qualities which go to ma\. 
the true gentleman, the true friend, and the agreeable co), 

panion; as a musician, by his unswerving artistic sincerit\ 
and strength of purpose, his marked catholicity of taste ani 
breadth of artistic appreciation, as well as by the ma, 
qualities, artistic gifts, and attainments which go to mak, 
the great conductor. He has done much for music j; 
America in general, much for music in Boston in particula; 
an even more for the orchestra, which under his directic;, 
has attained a point of artistic perfection rarely equalled and 
not at the present time excelled. His place will be indeed 
difficult to fill; and though one infinitely regrets his depari 

ure, one can hardly blame him for accepting in his ow; 

country a position of the importance and ‘influence of t}, 
one to which he has been called. - 

Mascagni’s new opera of William Ratetiffe, of which the 
story is taken from Heine’s poem, will probably be presented 
in Rome during the spring or early summer. In this his latest 
work Mascagni is said to have abandoned the lyrical style. 
which, as events have proved, he unfortunately adopted in 
Ii Amico Fritz and I Ranizaw, and has once more returned to 
his dramatic manner as exemplified in Cavalleria Rusticana * 
As I Rantzau appears to have been a flat failure in Vienna. 
where only a short time since Mascagni was lauded to the 
skies as the coming composer, this move would seem to be a 
wise one on the part of the young composer. William Rut 
cliffe is by no means a new operatic subject, the work having 
been already set by the Russian composer Cesar Cui, and also 
by an Italian named Pizzi. Mascagni himself has had the 
work in mind for some time; the first act having been com. 
posed while he was still at school, and much of the rest 
written during a tour as conductor with a second-rate oper: 
company. The work will be in four acts, and will contain 
the inevitable intermezzo. 


Apropos of the financial difficulties attendant upon the 
giving of grand opera, it is interesting to note that the deficit 
on the first thirteen months’ season at the Grand Opéra, Paris, 
under the new management, is close upon £20,000 sterling, 
and this despite the fact that the opera-house is rent free and 
that a subsidy of about £32,000 a year is granted to the man- 
agement. The deficit is said to be due partly to the contribu. 
tions which all the Paris theatres have to make to the poor- 
rates, and partly to the loss on the Saturday and Sunday 
performances, which by law have to be given at a greatly: 
reduced price to the public. It is therefore pretty certain, 
it is said, that these performances at popular prices will 
have to be done away with. As regards this deficit, it must 
not, however, be forgotten that the management is compelled 
by their contract with the state to make each year a certain 
number of new productions, which naturally entail a large 
expenditure. As the difficulties which the Paris opera has 
to contend with are not present here, these figures need not 
necessarily alarm Mr. Abbey. 


An interesting musical fragment written by Wagner in « 
lady’s album has recently come to light. It consists of eleven 
bars of a short solo for the Prince de Brabant, who appears 
in Lohengrin, where he is restored to his sister Elsa, in the 
third act. The solo was abandoned by Wagner because he 
felt that so small a part would generally be intrusted to a 
second-rate singer, the result of which would be fatal in so 
important a situation; consequently the Prince has remained 
a persona muta to this day, and has to be content with a 
rather ludicrous entry after the lumbering departure of the 
stage swan. REGINALD DE KovEN. 


JULES FERRY. 

On March 17th M. Jules Ferry, lately elected President 
of the Senate of France, died suddenly of heart-disease, due 
to a wound inflicted by a crazy assailant six years ago. It 
was a tragic ending of a remarkable career, which, had his 
life continued, might easily have brought him to the Presi 
dent’s chair. M. Ferry was but in his sixty-first year, and 
in full possession of intellectual vigor. He began life as an 
advocate in 1854, but promptly plunged into the political 


‘agitation against the empire, in which he formed an inti- 


macy with Gambetta. In 1865, at the age of thirty three, 
he became one of the leading writers of Le Zempa, iu which 
he attacked, with merciless analysis of facts and figures, the 
administration of Baron Haussmann, who was the Tweed of 
Paris under the empire. In 1869 he was elected to the Corps 
Législatif,.and took a prominent and effective part in the 
fight against the empire, which was seeking a tardy recon- 
ciliation under Olivier with the Liberals. He was one of 
the few Deputies who kept their heads when the war with 
Prussia was precipitated, and he spoke and voted against 
the disastrous declaration. ; 

When Napoleon III. surrendered at Sedan, and the aboli 
tion of the empire was decreed by the Corps Législatif, M. 
Ferry became a member of the Government of National De 
fense, organized September 4, 1870, and took charge of the 
Department of the Seine, in which work he served with 
great energy during the long siege by the German army. 
He risked his life in the suppression of the insurrection of 
October, 1871. From 1871 to 1879, although active in public 
affairs, he held no conspicuous place; but when M. Grevy 
succeeded Marshal Macmahon in the latter year, M. Ferry 
became Minister of Public Instruction, and began a very se 
vere attack upon the Catholic clergy, particularly the Jesuits. 
in the schools. The fierceness of this campaign, which was 
waged for more than a year, broke up the cabinet in Sep- 
tember, 1880, and M. Ferry formed a new ministry, which 
continued the same policy until, a year later, it was over- 
thrown on the question of the policy in Tunis. 

In February, 1883, he again took office, and then took up 
still more earnestly his efforts at colonial expansion for 
France, turning his energies in the direction of ‘Tonquin 
The conquest of that remote country used up much treasure 
and the lives of many French soldiers, and awakened the 
most bitter hatred for M. Ferry among the peasantry whose 
sons were sent to die by disease or in battle. His popular 
title at the time was the ‘‘ Tonquinois.” | His ministry aga!n 
fell in 1884. In 1887 he was an unsuccessful candidate for 
the Presidency, and practically retired from public life until 
his election to the Presidency of the Senate a few days since. 
He was unquestionably one of the most able of Frenchmen, 
and his early service to the nation was great and valuable. 
But he was a very ambitious and a narrow-minded man, who 
failed to grasp the idea that though a republic may be es: 
tablished by one party, it cannot be maintained by one alove. 





ONE OF THE LARGEST LOADS OF LOGS EVER HAULED.—From a Puotoegrapn. 


21 FEET HIGH AND 20 FEET WIDE, CONTAINING 31,480 FEET. 


IN THE MINNESOTA PINES. 


HE snowy death-shroud is folded thick about the 
cold bosom of the silent earth; the princely pines 
are standing sentinel watch in the dim gray 
of the wintry morn; no sound but the intermit- 
tent boom of the frozen river near at hand—that 

preternaturally strange sound which comes from the icy 
throat of the sullen stream like some grewsome challenge of 
the captain of the dead. 

A faint bluish-black smoke spiral curls gracefully up from 
the rusty stove-pipe set in the snow-covered roof of a low 
large log building, and is lost in the dim green of the lofty 
pines. A belated blue-jay, sauciest of frost-time birds, wakes 
from his winter night nap and screams out an untuneful 
hote or two by way of matin vocalization. The sun would 
he several degrees high were it a June day dawn, for it is five 
by the big-bellied watch of the “ bull cook,” who has been 
astir since four, getting up an early breakfast for the first 
crew. They have sleepily hitched up their sturdy beasts, 
and are off to the denser woods in the early gloom. 

lhe bull cook has a long day’s work before him. He must 


aun rintend the preparation of the day’s meals for mayhap 
threescore hunger-haunted lumbermen, whose yawning ca- 


pacities for baked beans and brown bread and corned-beef 
aud roast bear and fragrant venison and mealy potatoes and 
iehistorie pies, and all that motley mass of mystery which 
belongs in the catalogue under the caption “ canned goods,” 
are known all too well by the chef and his white-capped as- 
‘stants, When, along in late October, the company in con- 
‘vol of the camp fitted out their commissary department for 
whe w inter they bought such a list as this: 

Beef, 57 quarters; pork, 12 barrels; sugar, 10 barrels; 
leans. 21 bushels; flour, 47 barrels; salt, 2 barrels; vinegar, 


1 virrel; butter, 1000 pounds, Then there were 10 pounds 
oF svicratus, 2 pounds of sage, 100 gallons of molasses, 15 
Pounds of pepper, 1 barrel of lobsters, 1 chest of tea. 


Thi 


ae are some of the supplies which are now being drawn 


“by the cook and his crew. 
Bat the men are in the woods in reality now, and close 
otk it is, too, for the short winter day has few hours, and 
“emand of the relentless commercial world far down in 
;. \irmer lines of the world may not be ignored; the great 
rn 's Must be swept away, no matter what may oppose. 
‘ under-chopper, as he is called, has been at work on pre- 
~ divs making selection of the trees which are to be 
hed He is a man of keen judgment, and he has been 
~ 4 woodsman. With unerring eye he picks out the 
‘id old pines which are to be sacrificed, and upon their 
“y sides he leaves the gash of his axe. He knows just 
~'ze and the shape the saws of the great mills will rip up 


W 


of the timber. 
lowing him come the choppers and the sawers, for both 
«to play a part in the death scene of the pine. Until the 
“""\" tree's weight might interfere, the saw is put at work at 
~ ‘hick base, the chopper with his keen axe aiding mean- 
In cutting for the fall. Wedging for the fall is no un- 
"ant part of the scheme. To know just how and just 
“and just when to drive in the big wedge of wood 
' 1S at last to topple over the tall tree is not the work 
‘Vice. Great care must be taken that the tree shall fall 





‘ advantageously, His is a most important part of the . 


BY W. S. HARWOOD. 


right; for if it be misdirected in its course, it may lodge in 
the branches of a bigger comrade, or it may fall so that even 
its massive trunk may break in twain, or, most sad event, it 
oo crush into the snow the body of some faithful logger, 
and leave no trace of life in his bruised body. 

The men have trimmed the emerald top, which, like some 
proud plume, has been waving in the wind-swept forest 
through the centuries; they have cut the trunk to the right 
lengths for the sledges; the puffing teams have toiled up 
through the snowy roads to take to the frozen river’s breast 
the sweet-smelling balsamic freightage. The log, as it lies 
upon the snow, is a monstrous load in itself, one would say. 
The ‘ go-devil” must now come into play to aid in getting 
the log into place, so that it may be loaded upon the wide 
sledge. The go-devil is good. for short-range work, so to 
speak, and it is one of the essentials of lumber life. It is a 
primitive sort of sledge made from two bent roots of a strong 
maple-tree, joined together at the sharp point of a triangle, 
and extending backward some eight or ten feet. The run- 
ners of the go-devil are of some kind of hard wood, and they 
become very smooth and polished by the friction of the 
hauling. 

Upon the go-devil the log is rolled, and then it is drawn 
by two sturdy horses, or mayhap.a pair of steaming oxen, 
to the skidway. Here it is rolled off upon the skidway, and 
then it lies ready for the great sledges. The skidway is 
made of two strong timbers laid upon the earth in parallel 
lines, about six feet apart. Log after log from the snowy 
woods is hauled to the skidway and piled up to await the 
teams. 

When there are enough logs on the skidway for a load 
the strong team of eight horses is driven in the ‘‘ made” road 
up alongside, and the logs are drawn up or rolled up on the 
wide runners. The size of the load which is placed upon 
these sledges is something one unaccustomed to the ways of 
the woods would be prone to discredit. In the illustration 
shown an excellent representation is given of the load which 
may be put upon the sledges, and which, too, may be hauled 
to the river. The illustration is of one of the largest loads 
of logs ever successfully handled. Its dimensions were as 
follows: 21 feet high and 20 feet wide, containing 31,480 feet. 
Hauled by 4 horses one mile. The runners of the sledge were 
5 inches thick, 11 inches high, 9 feet long, and 9 feet apart. 
The bars were 15 by 18 inches square, 12 feet long. The 
rocker was 15 by 18 inches square, 16 feet 3 inches long. 
Estimated weight of sledge and chains, 5 tons. 

Down the long road to the river the logs are hauled, the 


teams with their gay trappings—for your woodsman is not — 


averse to decking out his horses with sundry flaunting squir- 
rel tails and showy ivory rings and what not—the men in 
their picturesque garb, the dazzling stretch of snow, the 
colonnaded pines, the ring of the axes in the distance, the 
far-off voices of the men at work, all making up a strikingly 
interesting scene. ; : 

This morning, you will see, there is a singularly smooth 
icy look tothe roadway. The constant passing of the heavy 
loads along the way has worn the snow down to the brown 
leaves and the shining cones left in the late autumn where 
they were discarded by the thick underbrush and the loftier 
pines. The sprinkling-cart has been at work these many 
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hours. Its cavernous depths have been filled from the deep 
river, and along the road it has passed for many an hour, 
sending out a thin spray, and making the road as smooth 
as glass. 


Snow has been hauled on, too, to help to make the road 


passable, and this, with the fine work of the sprinkler, makes 
a travelable thoroughfare. 

Here we are at last at the river’s brink. Skilfully the logs 
are skidded upon the bank, ready to be rolled down upon 
the ice, or, if it shall be deemed necessary, they will be heid 
until the river, in Western parlance, ‘‘ breaks up.” .Then 
they will begin that interesting journey which every log 
takes down to the wailing mills hundreds of miles nearer 
the Gulf. ' 

But if you look down the stream a little distance you will 
see that the intention in this camp is that the most, if not all, 
of these logs shall be placed upon the ice direct, there to 
await the annual freeing of the imprisoned stream. The 
river’s expanse is thick with logs as far as you can see. 
Load after load has been hauled down for weeks past, and 
one would think the patient ice no longer would withstand 
the enormous burden. But it bears all uncomplainingly; 
and there is foundation for its patience, for has it not two or 
more solid feet of substance? 

When the break-up comes, and the logs slowly sink down 
into their cold bath, there begins a journey, one of the most 
interesting in the world—foo long a journey and too full of 
experiences for mention here. 

But we have left the major portion of our crew away 
back in the denser forest, and we will load ourselves on this 
big sledge, sure that our hospitable driver will not say us 
nay, and back once more to-the men in the woods. 

t is of interest to note that the roads, when the snow is 
very deep, are troubled with an excess rather than a dearth. 
In that case it becomes necessary to break the roads through, 
so that the sledges may haul their loads in safety, and so 
that the horses or oxen, as the case may be, may not get 
stuck fast in the drifts. ‘ For the most part the snow falls 
smoothly in the depths of the forest—such a forest as that 
we are now in, on the crest of the great ridge which traverses 
the northern portion of the State of Minnesota. The forest 
is so vast, the trees stand so closely together, the wind has 
such a poor opportunity to wedge its way into the company 
of the giant pines, that for the most part the snow is lying 
like a snug-fitting carpet, undisturbed save by the long strides 
of elk or deer. Sometimes, however, the wind sweeps in, 
and then the snow, if it has not already been frozen to a 
thickish crust, is piled high by the trunks of the towering 
trees. 

In any event, the road-breaking becomes a necessity when 
there is a heavy snowfall. A wide V-shaped snow-plough is 
improvised, generally of rough stout boards set on edge, 
and this with a stout team or a big yoke of oxen affords a 
fairly good substitute for the rotary plough which has now 
come to be the great blizzard-defier on the Northwestern 
railroads. 

We are back in the deeper woods now, and, fortunate for 
us, we are to have a chance to partake of the noon-time 
lunch. It’s a woodman’s lunch, and there may be baked 
beans and pork, and all such kinds of stuff? Yes, to be sure, 
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CLEARING THE ROAD AFTER A HEAVY SNOWFALL 








A TYPICAL HOTEL. 
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STARTING OUT WITH THE NOON LUNCH 
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ON THE RIVER—READY FOR THE SPRING THAWS. 
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AN ORDINARY HAUL. 
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METHOD OF SHOEING OXEN. 


you are not to sit down to a Delmonico spread, but you 
shall say when you are through no more appetizing meal 
ever satisfied your hunger in the stateliest dining-room. 
For you are hungry; in this bracing, winelike air there is 
ever a zest which your city-fed folk never dream of. 

In an open place the men are seated in ali sorts of pictu- 
resque poses, for your typical woodsman is picturesque with- 
out meaning so to be—to drawing-room poses he is a 
stranger. From the far-away camp headquarters two men 
have drawn a large hand-sledge laden with the food for the 
noonday meal. It has been kept covered up with close- 
woven blankets, and it is steaming hot when the men gather 
around for their generous portions. You eat from a tin 
plate, and you have no trace of a napkin, and you are for- 
tunate if a fork comes your way, and no cut-glass finger- 
bow] gleams before you: and as for table, there is none but 
your overcoated lap, and the only suggestion of damask is 
in the spotless snow around about you; but you eat—eat as 
though your very life depended on it, eat until you are ab- 
solutely ashamed of yourself. 

You are back in the camp again now, and the sun has led 
on the long starry night, though it is not yet six o’clock by 
the big-bellied watch of the bull cook, who greets you at the 
door of the hospitable headquarters building. The men 
who have finished their day’s hauling are at the stables with 
their tired horses. The stables are as primitive as the rest 
of the camp. Mayhap in the gloom you do not see that 
they are sodded up on the sides, with small windows for 
light, the walls being made of the prevailing pine logs. The 
piled-up snow has added its warmth to the sides, and in 
places the stables look like some big tortoise shaped mound 
of snow. ‘The horses of the camp will be fed about 115,000 
pounds of food in the season, at an average cost of 43 cents 
per horse per day. It costs about 19 cents per man for the 

food of the loggers. 

You may have noticed on the way to the camp, as you 
drove mile after mile through the forest, after you left the 
railroad station many leagues away, a lonesome group of 
one-story houses in the open. Around them a rim of pines; 
in front, stumps and a fallen log or two; at the door of the 
low cabin in the foreground, a figure or two or three, all in 
the same striking garb which interests all who come to the 
woods. It is one of the hotels, the half-way houses in the 
path of the traveller from one camp to another. A quiet 
enough place to stop, with no sound of passing steam-engine, 
or rattling cars, or hurrying herdics; no soot-laden atmos- 

phere around, none of the traces of the distant civiliza- 
tion. 

And yet it is not an inhospitable hostelry; you may even 
find a good bed set in a clean room, with no sign of paper or 
plaster on the walls, but in their stead smooth golden logs 
as clean as when they were first stripped of their coat of 
bark, and presenting to your eye a restful exterior, illumined 
as they are by the white light which floods in through the 
deep embrasure of the wide window. And the fare-you 
may have you shall find clean and wholesome and well- 
cooked and plentiful. 

But it is supper-time in the camp. There is a long room 
in the building where the big cook was standing when we 
came in from the long jaunt in the woods. At one end is a 
large range, for we-eat and he cooks in the same room. The 
supper is waiting, and without any preliminaries we fall to 
and put to the blush the biggest eater in the crew. There 
is a good piece of roast beef, and a rasher of bacon, and 
some baked potatoes, and some delicate yellow corn-cake, 
and a venison stew, while here, perhaps for our especial de- 
lectation, comes a generous big cut of mince pie. You 


don’t stop to ask where the mince-meat was made, or - 


any such~idle questions as that; you just eat, as you did 
at the noon lunch—eat as only a man can eat who has 
passed a day in the splendid winter air of a Northern log- 
ging camp. 

When you have a little time to look around you shall note 
the men who sit around you are not of a low type of hu- 
manity by any manner of means. They are, for the most 
part, young men who have come to the woods to turn an 
honest penny through these winter days. 

For dress they have thick-soled shoes with long tops, 
stout woollen stockings worn outside the pantaloons, a 
belted blouse of fantastic colors—red and blue and yellow in 
quaint little patches—with a,warm cap, or perhaps a toque, 
to top off the suit. 

The men do not sit up, as you would like to have them if 
you are anxious to study them as types. By nine o’clock 
lights are out in the big sleeping-rooms, where the men lie 
bunked up one above the other. There may be a jest or 
two, and some wide-awake talkers may have to be silenced 
with a swiftly thrown shoe, but they soon settle down to 
the dreamless sleep of the tired. 

The men, who receive on an average about $1 per day 
and expenses, are paid once in the season, at the end, and 
then, when they make their way down to the big cities to 
the south, it does not take long for many of them to dispose 
of the funds which are their due. They lead, for the most 
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part, a temperate life in the 
woods, though there are all sorts 
of stories you may hear as to 
the immorality of the camps. 
The time for reckless dissipation 
comes when the men reach some 
of the hell-holes at the outskirts 
of the woods, or when they get 
back again to our highly moral 
form of civilization found in our 
larger cities. 

It would be interesting to 
know just how many feet of 
timber yet remain in the forests 
of the State of Minnesota. I had 
as an estimate one day from one 
of the best-known men in the 
business that there had been al- 
ready cut in the State about 
29,000,000,000 feet, and that he 
believed there were from nine 
billion to twelve billion feet now 
standing. The cut of the lum- 
ber-mills in the white-pine region 
of the Northwest, as given by the 
Mississippi Valley Lumberman, an 
authority on this subject, amount- 

i ed during the season of 1892 to 

4,380,314,565 feet, an increase 

over the previous year of 505,- 

793,310 feet. This was from 

logs cut in the Mississippi Valley 

alone. It is estimated that the 

cut of the mills of Minneapolis 

alone during the present year will amount to nearly 
600,000,000 feet. 





GOD’S GARDEN. 


THe years are flowers and bloom within 
Eternity’s wide garden; 
The rose for joy, the thorn for sin, 
The gardener God, to pardon 
All wilding grow‘hs, to prune, reclaim, 
And make them roselike in His name. 
RicHakD Burton. 


THE CARAVEL “SANTA MARIA.” , 


CoLcmBvs, straining his eyes across the Sargasso Sea for 
a glimpse of Cathay, never dreamed that, when four cen- 
turies had rolled away, the Spanish government would sum- 
mon to its aid all the skill and learning of the kingdom to 
discover in what manner of craft he made his famous voy- 
age. But it happened, nevertheless, that as the fourth cen- 
tennial of the discovery of America drew near, there arose 
much discussion in Spain concerning the ships in which the 
early navigators sailed across the seas. 

It is not an easy matter to reconstruct an ancient vessel. 
The crumbling ruins of temples and palaces of long ago 
afford a key by which to study the manner of their con- 
struction, but, except in rare. instances, when a Viking ship 
is discovered buried in the Sand, the vessels of olden time 
have disappeared. The naval architecture of the Middle 
Ages, however, has been a subject of much interest to 
archeologists, and when the Spanish government deter- 
mined to rebuild the Santa Maria it found that much in- 
formation was already available. But all the details of 
construction were unknown, and to obtain these a council 
consisting of the most expert officers and engineers of the 
Spanish navy was called together, and a list of questions 
was prepared which all the learned men of Spain set to 
work to answer. 

The task was difficult. There were many ancient wood- 
cuts representing impossible vessels with huge bellying sails, 
and considerable general information, but very little which 
could be made of practical use for guidance in ship-building. 
The best memorial on the subject was a study of ancient 
naval architecture prepared some years ago by Sefior Mont- 
leon, the Curator of the Naval Museum, which contained 
some plans and dimensions of the caravels of the Columbus 
fleet. This served asa starting-point for investigation. The 
work was prosecuted with great vigor. Curious documents 
were unearthed from ancient archives, where they had been 
buried in dust for centuries; libraries were searched, and 
everything concerning ships and sea-life in the writings of 
early historians and navigators was carefully studied. 

At length the questions proposed were answered in such 
a practical manner that the Spanish government decided 
that the puzzle was unravelled, and the order was given to 
begin the work of reconstructing the Santa Maria, the flag- 
ship of the fleet which carried the discoverers to the New 
World. The final calculations to determine the strength, 
the sailing capacity, the height of the masts, the details of 
the rigging, and the extent of sail were made by Sefior Bona, 
the head of the engineering department of the navy. 

‘A commission was appointed by Don José de Beranger, 
the Minister of Marine, to superintend the work of con- 
struction, and on the 23d of April, 1892, the keel of the 
ship was laid in‘the navy-yird of Carraca, near Cadiz. In 
spite of the obstacles which naturally arose, the work pro- 
gressed rapidly. Special care was necessary to preserve the 
antique appearance of the hull, which, with laborers ac- 
customed to modern ways of working, was a matter of con- 
siderable difficulty, but the most skilled artisans were selected 


for the task, and they undertook it with zeal and enthu- - 


siasm. 

This novel ship-building was pushed forward with such 
energy that on the 26th of June the Santa Maria was suc- 
cessfully launched, with much fluttering of banners and 
cheers of the assembled crowd. To the great delight of the 
builders it was found that the vessel’s draught: was 1.47 
metres (4 feet 10 inches), which was precisely according to 
the calculations. 

There was still much work to be done before the ship 
could sail the seas. Not,only must she have the appearance 
of her ancestor, but all the interior arrangement, the arma- 
ment, and even the furpiture and decorations, must be as 
much like the caravel of four centuries ago as it was possi- 
ble to make them. Valuable information concerning these 
details is given in the letters and log-books of Columbus and 
his comrades. Juan de la Cosa, who was the sailing-master 
of the ancient Santa Maria, gives in his letters an excellent 
description of the flags, and of the compass and other nau- 
tical instruments, and there are also many other letters and 
drawings of ships by navigators of the time of Columbus. 
The drawings are conventional and crude, but they give 
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some idea of the appearance of-the vessels of that date, and 
of the form and arrangement of-the sails. These descrip 
tions, and also the collections of’ ancient arms, furniture 
utensils, and ship equipments of all kinds preserved in m,._ 
seums, served as guides for fitting out the caravel after 1j,.. 
fashion of the fifteenth century. 

The new Santa Maria is 22.60 metres (74 feet 2 inche., 
long, aud has 7.80 metres (25 feet 7 inches) breadth of beam 
Her depth at the centre or main-deck is 4.10 metres (13 fe: 
5 inches), which the high upper works increase to 4 9) 
metres (16 feet) at the bow, and to 8.20 metres (26 feet 14) 
inches) at the stern. These measurements are believed to 1), 
those of the original caravel. It will be seen that the hui! 
is short, narrow, and very high as compared with moder) 
ships. ‘The curves are also different from those of any ship 
built at the present time. The extremities of the caravel are 
very bulging, in order to support the enormous weight of 
the upper works, which at the prow project considerably 
over the body of the ship. The stern is flat, in the form cf 
a scutcheon, and is decorated with characteristic emblems. 
In the centre above the opening for the tiller is a figure of 
the Virgin, which in early times was. always emblazoned 
upon all Spanish vessels of importance. 

Broad harpings run from stem to stern of the vessel, and 
other exterior braces called compass-beams are fastened ver. 
tically. There are three masts, which are fitted with yards 
and rigging such as the sailors of to-day never dreamed of. 
and it is a question if the crew will be able to handle the 
strange confusion of ropes and stays. The sails are shapc«! 
after ancient models, square on the fore and main masts, ani 
lateen on the mizzenmast. The area of canvas is consider- 
able, considering the size of the ship. The Santa Mariu 
carries & curious collection of flags, which she will display 
upon all festive occasions. From the foremast will float the 
famous green cross with letters and crowns, which was the 
signal flag of the early discoverers; and the royal banner of 
Castile, red and white with the familiar castles and lions. 
will fly from the maintop. Other flags show the eagle with 
—e and other armorial bearings of the Spanish mon- 
archs. 

Two small anchors, relics of the time of Columbus, which 
have been preserved in the navy-yard of Carraca, have been 
placed on board the caravel.- Although they are in very 
good condition in spite of their four centuries of exposure, 
they are more for ornament than use, and the hope of the 
Santa Maria will rest upon her sheet-anchors, which, al- 
though cast after ancient designs, are new and ready for 
service. 

The armament of the new ‘‘ Admiral’s ship” consists of 
two cannon and six falconets. The casting of these was tlie 
easiest part of the task of reconstruction, as the literature of 
ancient weapons of defence is full and extensive. There are 
also many specimens of the instruments of warfare of the 
Middle Ages still in existence to serve as models. The exact 
number of cannon carried by the Columbus ships is un- 
known, but there are records of what was considered a fui! 
armament for an admiral’s ship, and these were taken as au- 
thority for fitting out the new Santa Maria. 

The officers’ quarters are in the upper part of the ship at 
the stern. In olden times the officers, with the exception of 
the commander, who had a small apartment for his private 
use, were accustomed to bunk together in the roomy space 
below the commander’s room, the sailors oftentimes sharing 
accommodations: with them, as the forecastle was not com- 
modious. This comradeship will not exist in the new cara 
vel. The furniture of the commander’s cabin is like that of 
the ancient ship, which was fully described by Columbus. 
It consists of a bed with the famous red curtains which 
were such a source of delight to the Indian chief Guacana- 
gari,a wardrobe with drawers for maps and books, one arm- 
chair, two small chairs, and a little table at which two per- 
sons can dine. The only decoration of the apartment is 
an image of. the Virgin, Maria Stella, the patroness of early 
Spanish navigators, to whom the ‘“‘Salve” was chanted 
every Saturday. : 

Elevated at the stern of the vessel, directly in the rear of 
the commander’s apartment, is a huge iron lantern, the an- 
cient insignia of an admiral, no other person being allowed 
to use it,or even to light it. The new commander of tlic 
Santa Maria is not likely to perform this service himself, 
as did Columbus of old. Indeed, the present admiral of 
the caravel, one of the high officers of the Spanish navy, 
is said to have considered it a degradation to be placed 
in command of the antique ship, with its comfortless quar- 
ters, and only after being assured that this was a special 
and therefore an honorable and distinguished service would 
he accept the position. 

On July 30th the caravel, having been declared ready for 
sea, was towed down the bay of Cadiz and along thie coast 
to the port of Huelva, to be in readiness for the great naval 
parade of August 3d. The day before the celebration she 
made her first voyage under her own sail, from Huelva to 
Santa Maria la Rabida, the convent where Columbus found 
shelter and protection before he became famous. The breeze 
was light, but still the caravel made about five miles an 
hour. She obeyed her helm as neatly as if she had been a 
trig modern clipper. August 3d, early in the morning, the 
flags of America and Spain were hoisted on the tower of the 
convent, and a peal of bells gave the signal to the caravel 
lying off the shore to weigh anchor and proceed to the parade 
at Palos. But there was no breeze,as there was on the morn- 
ing four centuries ago when Columbus set sail, and it was 
necessary to tow the vessel to her place at the head of the 
line of battle-ships assembled for the festivities. As she 
passed up the line to her position, the stately modern ships 
saluted their ancient sister with firing of cannon and dip- 
ping of flags, to which she responded with a volley from her 
falconets. 

The Santa Maria will present an extraordinary appear- 
ance with her antique hull and her outlandish sails and 
rigging. During her voyage across the ocean, if she fell in 
with any ship whose crew were ignorant of her existence, she 
must surely have béen taken for the genuine Flying Dutch- 
man, unless the traditional letters A. M.G. P. (Ave Mariu 
Gratia Plena) upon her sails place her above suspicion. 
The Santa Maria, however, will not be trusted alone. Be- 
ing, as it were, in her second childhood, she will need 4 
faithful escort. She left Cadiz to follow her old tracks to 
the West Indies on February 11th. She was not relying on 
her own sail, but was in tow of a Spanish gunboat that 
will be her constant attendant.. After a stay of some weeks 
in Havana she will come up the coast to New York. The 
Pinta and the Nifia, the twosmall caravels of the Columbus 
fleet, have also been reconstructed in Spain, by order of the 
United States government. They have been towed to the 
West Indies, and will come to New York with the “* Ad- 
miral's ship.” The arrival of this fleet of antique caravels 
will be one of the most interesting events of the summer. 
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AN AMERICAN PALACE. 


‘ye Hotel Waldorf, which Henry J. Hardenbergh has 
ped and built for William Waldorf Astor at the corner 
) vyirty-third Street and the Fifth Avenue, and which was 
ad last week by a concert-reception patronized by the 
oii yable society of the town, establishes a new standard of 


j, vei construction. As it stands completed, it is scarcely more 
- jie hotel than a popular museum of artistic interior 
‘ration. The American and European ideas of what a 
vi ficent hotel should be have been so adroitly grafted 
= ther upon the stem of unlimited money to work with 
1... the resulting construction is one of the show places of 
+. town. There is no hotel in New York or in America 
-\ .<e scheme or execution can be compared with it, and 
a very few in Europe. The idea of the architect, fol- 
iw ing the Wishes of the owner, has been to provide a series 
|: family residences under one roof, of such substantial ele- 
vance as i8 to be found elsewhere only in the homes of very 
ri: men. The idea of a public hotel has been avoided as 
far us possible consistently with a fit appreciation of the 
--juirements of an establishment built for the entertainment 
of « thousand persons. The arrangement of the large lofty 
rooms upon the ground floor has been made with a view to 
oir availability as a consistent whole, like the family rooms 
i) a great private house, as well as to their separate uses. 
The decoration and furnishing have been carried out in the 
ost minute details with a wholly artistic disregard of the 
amount of money expended. The whole work has been done 
son amore bY Mr. Hardenbergh, the architect, and Mr. George 
( [oldt, the lessee and proprietor, as a man with unlimited 
means might prepare a private residence for himself; and 
the hotel stands eminently beautiful as an elaborate and 
consistent work of art in a town where the lavish spending 
of money for mere outward manifestation of splendor has 
become a Commonplace. Some purists have criticised cer- 
tain portions of the interior decorations as almost florid, but 
these critics have admitted freely that they spoke from the 
stand point of the classicist, and nobody has denied that the 
interiors, as @ Whole, are very beautiful, and worthy of praise 
far beyond interiors made for similar uses elsewhere; while 
tue exterior of the great castellated structure evokes quick 
and hearty praise from everybody who sees it, and recalls 
the massive turrets and lofty gables of Heidelberg. 

Only a few of the most obvious and important of the 
rooms in the Waldorf can be spoken of separately here. 
Perhaps the two rooms which deserve the most unreserved 
praise among all as consummate works of art are the Marie 
Antoinette salon and .the German café. These two rooms 
are as different as can be, and each is almost flawless of its 
kind. Itis an interesting fact that all the decorative paint- 
ing upon walls and ceilings in the Waldorf is the work of 
American artists. This plan of giving American figure- 
painters and decorators a chance to show what they could do 
has brought forth most gratifying results to prove the wis- 
dom of the idea. Every room in the hotel was designed in 
Mi. Hardenbergh’s office. 

The Marie Antoinette salon, which is to be the ladies’ 
reception-room of the hotel, is oval in shape, with recesses, 
aud is an exact reproduction of an apartment of Marie An- 
toinette. The wood-work is of white enamel, and much of 
the wall space is covered with mirrors. The fixtures for the 
electric lights are of gold bronze and crystal, showing fig- 
ures of Cupid holding torches. ‘These project from the wall 
and depend in front of the mirrors. The low broad mantel 
is of pure white marble. The ceiling is the crowning glory 
of the rooin, and consists of a canvas painted last year in 
Paris by Will H. Low. The subject is announced as ‘* The 
Praise of Woman,” which gratifying idea has been sym- 
bolized by figures arranged from classical models. The 
principal figure is nude, and floats against a background of 
fair blue sky at the southern extremity of the oval. The 
modelling and coloring of this figure are specially exquisite. 
Behind her is a car drawn by doves guided by Cupids, and 
in the background are groups of figures symbolizing music, 
poctry, and all the arts, completing the composition. Mr. 
Low told the writer that he considered this picture his mag- 
Mune opus, 

The decorations of the café are strictly in keeping with 
the use of the room. It is made purely in the style of the 
German Renaissance of the sixteenth century, about the 
time of Direr. Upon the walls is set a high wainscoting of 
old oak, almost black, most beautifully carved, and with 
plain panels inlaid with wood scarcely lighter in tone. The 
mantels are of the same oak, with rich facing of Numidian 
marble. At one end of the room stands a clock ina tall oak 
case carved in- the Black Forest. The ceiling is of oak, with 
panels modelled in relief and colored in. greens and soft yel- 
lows. Above the wainscot is a frieze six feet high, showing 
figures of ancient German warriors and merrymakers, in 
costumes of the age, on a ground of golden yellow. At in- 
tervals heraldic devices are set upon this frieze. The 
electric light fixtures are elaborate and striking in design. 
Wiought-iron chains hanging from the ceiling sustain stag 
antiers, from the base of which spring carved oaken figures 
of the ‘* Tyrolerweibchen ” offering cups of wine. The 
light brackets at the sides of the room are backed with the 
orizinals of shields bearing the arms of ancient vintage 
companies and other German guilds. There are stained- 
class windows and a large skylight of the samme glass. This 
Siiss was designed by F. Crowninshield, of Boston, the frieze 
‘a> painted by George Maynard, and the wood-carving was 
provided by William Baumgarten. 

lue great dining-room, which occupies the whole Fifth 
Avenue front on the ground-floor, is decorated by Baum- 
“uien in magnificent Honduras mahogany and massive 
sud bronze after the best models of the First Empire. The 
Wais have a high wainscot of the wood, the pilasters of 
“tich are panels covered with silk of apple-green color, with 
Nites in orange. A great deal of bronze ornament is ap- 
\! to the wood. There are three entrances, and the high 
“dows are heavily curtained. The mantel is of verd-an- 
* marble, and along each side of the room is a row of 

heavy pillars of the same marble, with great bronze 
‘sand bases. The ceiling, by Crowninshield, is divided 
‘hree panels. The prevailing tones are yellows and 
~ >. One panel contains figures emblematic of the fruits 

«earth and of the chase; the other shows figures bear- 
‘ater and wine. The centre panel suggests the festivity 

- ‘uirth which follow * delicate feasting.” : 
, | decorations of the ballroom are of the period of Louis 
‘+! The prevailing effect of color is of pale creams and 
“ “clicate tints of green. The mantel is of cipollino mar- 

uch as is used in certain columns in the Vatican. It is 
~' green in color, and comes from old Roman quarries 
‘. hare nearly exhausted. The ceiling was painted in 
Sid. Maitland Armstrong, who did the cove and all the 
“tative work, including thirteen lunettes. .Three large 
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panels upon the ceiling, eis the dance from archaic 
to modern times, are by Frank Fowler. The wood-work is 
creamy white in tint, relieved with gold. A musicians’ gal- 
lery is fixed upon the north wall, and three arched windows 
look into the room from a loggia out of the mezzanine story 
on the east. Its size is about thirty-five by fifty feet. The 
furniture is gilt, upholstered in tapestry. 

The drawing-room in the “state apartments” at the front 
of the building upon the second floor is decorated in the style 
of HenryIV. Original Flemish tapestries of great antiquity 
have been hung upon the walls, under the direction of Georges 
Glaenzer. Over the mantel of Italian marble is a portrait of 
Margaret of Valois—‘‘ia Reine Margot”—painted by Her- 
bert Denman. The covering of the table in the centre of 
the room is an old altar-cloth embroidered in gold bullion 
upon a red ground. The ceiling is panelled in parallel 
beams, carved and decorated. All the pieces of furniture in 
this room are originals, and models of magnificent oak carv- 
ing and upholstery in tapestry. Nearly twenty rooms, eacli 
of them decorated and finished magnificently, complete the 
apartments in this unequalled suite. In the bedchamber is 
the celebrated Francis I. bed, of which so much has been 
said and written. The banqueting-room contains Mr. Boldt’s 
private collection of china, which is insured for $38,000. 

Among the most remarkable of the other rooms in this 
wonderful palace called the. Hotel Waldorf is the Astor 
dining-room, which is a restoration of the original walls and 
ceiling from the old Astor mansion which stood on the site 
of the hotel. The walls are wainscoted in panelled walnut, 
and the furniture corresponds. Six large paintings on the 
walls are also originals stripped from the walls of the old 
house. 

Among the many suites of rooms decorated after special 
models are the Greek and Pompeiian suites, made from Mr. 
Hardenbergh’s own designs; and an East Indian suite, done 
in carved teak-wood specially imported, for which Lockwood 
de Forest painted the walls and ceilings. To endeavor to 
g any adequate idea of the beautiful decorations of the 

Valdorf in a short sketch is almost as idle as to try to make 
marginal notes of the good things in the printed works of 
William Shakespeare. 

An exterior view of the hotel was published in HARPER’s 

WEEKLY for March 14, 1891 


‘THIS-BUSY- 
‘WORLD - 


A CERTAIN contemporary of the daily press keeps grum- 
bling about the contemporary poets, and accusing them of 
not turning out good goods. It was this contemporary that 
suggested awhile ago that all the real poets were either dead 
or had retired from active business, and that in their places 
we had a horde of rhymers, *‘ hand-organ men, turning out 
their wearisome stanzas while they look up at the windows 
of the houses with anxious eyes.” More recently it has 
averred that, ‘ ——7 speaking, the poetry of the day in- 
clines to be a bore,” and it adds: 

Tee ueliasons, the sentimental, the heroic, the patriotic, and the homely 
try that is diffused through the weekly press especially is goody-goody, 
imping, and tedious. Only now and then do we strike a poem that hus 


ideas in it, with genuine originality, true imagination, and a sound ear 
for music.” 


Now the main difference between the poetry of the weekly 
press and that of the daily is that the former usually pays for 
its verse, and the latter commonly, though not always, pur- 
sues the thriftier plan of supplying its poetical needs out of 
the weeklies and monthlics with a pair of shears. Conse- 
quently if the poetry of the weeklies is not of the requisite 
width and due woolliness, such dailies as this grumbling 
contemporary feel that they have been imposed upon, and 
have a right to complain. 

But, as a matter of fact, have poetic masterpieces ever been 
really abundant? Have they not always been rather scarce, 
partaking of the nature of the 


One planet in a starless night, 


and all the more pleasant and desirable by very reason of 
their rarity? Suppose it were possible for the editor of an 
ambitious daily to put his scissors into the first weekly that 
came to hand with a certainty of fetching out poems graced 


‘with ideas, originality, imagination, and music, and conse- 


quently suitable for the poetry column of his Sunday issue, 
would that necessarily mean that it was a good season for 
poets, and that the golden age of poetry was impending? 

It is easy to demonstrate that it would not. It might be a 
good season for editors, but that is quite different. A good 
year for really able poets is when poetry of true merit is 
very scarce and dear. If it is at present as scarce as our 
contemporary insists, that contemporary, if it were a true 
friend of the deserving poet and of true poetry, would re- 
joice with him, and put up its rates for sincerely meritorious 
verse. The probability is, however, that the ss qual- 
ity of the poetic output is not lower than usual. Inquiry 
among poets as to the current rates of compensation elicits no 
such information as the complaints above quoted would lead 
one to expect. There may have been some advance in the 
price of poetry during.the last decade, owing to a multipli- 
cation of periodicals and a fairly brisk demand for market- 
able verse, but no such figures are offered for the best 
grades as would warrant the implication of any such dearth 
of truly good try as our contemporary suggests. The 
matter is easily determined by securing a new and original 
genuine poem with ideas and imagination and music in it, 
and making a practical test of the willingness of this very 
carping critic to pay a famine price for it. 


Is it any consolation, do you suppose, to French thrift to 
learn that so considerable a part of the Panama money never 
got out of France, and so escaped being sunk in that hope- 
less ditch? 


s 

There is a curious institution in Boston which seems to 
be peculiar to that place, as well as indigenous there. It is 
the Saturday afternoon club dinner. A casual copy of the 
Transcript, x month old by this time, records. that on the 
afternoon of its issue fifty members of the Middlesex Club 
dined at Young's Hotel, and discussed ‘‘the Executive 
Council” after their food. On the same afternoon twenty- 
five members of the Boston Club dined at Parker's, and hac 
Insurance for the topic of the after-dinner addresses. Co- 
incidently the Hon. Erastus Wiman aided the digestions of 
the Commercial Club at Young’s by a discourse on Canada, 
the Mutual Iusurance Club dined at the American House, 
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and Dr. Holmes presided at the dinner of the original Satur- 
day Club at Parker's. 

his last circumstance of course disarms criticism. If 
any Oue was going to say anythivg derogatory to the prac- 
tice of eating solid meals in the middle of the solid day as a 
preliminary to discourse on solid subjects (like Insurance or 
the Executive Council), he may just as well hold his peace. 
Prandial and post-prandial habits that are countenanced by 
the Autocrat may excite wonder, but only the class of crit- 
ics who rush in where angels fear to tread would venture to 
deride them. And yet, to any one not a Bostonian and 
brought up to it, there is something queer, not to say weird, 
about gormandizing by daylight in hotels, and sitting under 
after-dinner speakers in their ‘‘ business suits.” 


How does it happen that there has been no protest from 
American mothers against the threatened revival of Amer- 
ican shipping? For a whole generation there has been 
nothing in the nature of maritime allurement to tempt any 
reasonable American lad to leave his warm bed, shin down 
the water-pipe from the second-story window, and hie him 
away to a life on the bounding deep. For a generation the 
American mother has lost very little sleep over her sailor 
son, and he has been content to stay at home, or thereabouts, 
and find some more lucrative job than seafaring. Her safe 
guard now is the comparative scarcity of sails. The ro- 
mance has gone out of the marine profession, and only the 
business end of it is left. The New-Englander with brine 
in his blood sniffs at steamers, and is liable to speak of even 
the great Atlantic liners as ‘floating restaurants,” which 
call not so much for sea-captains as for men who can keep 
a hotel. Such is his scornful attitude; a mistaken one, but 
often sincere enough to keep him ashore. 


Several allusions have been made in recent numbers of 
HAkPER’s WEEKLY to the bill before the New York Legis- 
lature for the purchase of land and buildings in Livingston 
County to be used for the establishment of a colony of epi- 
leptics. At this writing (March 16th) the bill has passed the 
Assembly, and gives fair promise of becoming a law. Thc 
property for the purchase of which it provides is that of the 
Sonyea Society of United Christian Believers, and is a tract of 
1800 acres near Mount Morris, in the Genesee Valley. The 
buildings on the tract are valuable, ard fit for the uses to 
which the property wofld be put. The price, $125,000, is 
considered by the State Board of Charities to be less than a fair 
consideration for the estate, but the present owners bought 
it for benevolent uses, and prefer that, if possible, it should 
continue to be used for charitable purposes. 

There are hospitals for epileptics in several States, some 
of them on the cottage plan, but nowhere in this country is 
there such a colony as it is now proposed to establish. The 
model enterprise of the sort is that at Bielefeld, in Germany, 
which was lately described in an article copied from the 
Contemporary Review’ into the Popular Science Monthly. 
Most epileptics are able to work, but cannot keep ordivary 
situations, because as soon as their infirmity shows itself 
they lose their places. Consequently, if they are poor, they 
are sent to poorhouses, or live at home, often under distress- 
ing conditions. ‘ The one thing that is the surest preventive 
of insanity resulting from epilepsy is steady work, and that 
is just what is denied to most epileptics who are poor. The 
purpose of a colony is to give these unfortuuate people a 
chance to keep their disease at bay, and earn for themselves, 
in part at least, a decent and honorable livelihood. Mauyy of 
them are self-respecting people of character and capacity, 
who are utterly out of place in poorhouses, but who are 
shut out-from ordinary industries. The State Board of 
Charities says that there are probably 5000 epileptics in this 
State for whom no fit provision is now made. People who 
are conversant with the charitable work of any of the larger 
cities know how badly off these sufferers are, and how little 
they are to blame for the case they are in. It is to be hoped 
that considerations neither of economy nor of politics will 
prevent the Senate and the Governor from giving them the 
benefit of the chance that now offers. 


London has a new paper, the Divorce Gazette, which gives 
special reports of current divorce cases, without omitting 
any details of the evidence. The English public seems to 
have an exceptionally violent taste for divorce literature. 
The space given to it in the most conservative and respect- 
able London papers surprises American readers. The British 
reader whom the ordinary divorce reports in the reputable 
papers do not satisfy, must be one of that thorough-going 
class of moderns who are not content with ‘being dipped 
into the gutter, but demand to wallow in it. 


A recent Washington despatch gives the details of a mack- 
erel-shaped flying- machine, in the construction of which 
Professor Langley, of the Smithsonian Institution, is re- 
ported to be engaged. An eluborate working model of the 
machine has been contrived, and when perfected is to be 
tested at a lonely place ‘* about forty-five miles down the 
Potomac.” .The machine, says this despatch, was built in a 
secret room of the Smithsonian Institution, where it now rests. 


“It was conceived about twenty months ago by Professor Langley, 
who associated with him in the work of experimentation Chief Glerk 
W. C. Winlock and Dr. Kidder, a scientific expert employed ut that time 
in the institution. Four skilled workmen in mechanigs and metallurgy 
were put to work at fifty cents an hour, under pledge of secrecy. The 
work went on at odd hours, mostly at night and on Sundays. “Professor 
Langley went to France to personally superintend the muking ot the 
central tnbe, which constitutes the backbone of the structure, and 
brought it back with him among his personal effects, to insure careful 
handling.” 


Interest attaches to this report for several reasous. Even 
a flying-machine must be taken seriously if it has engaged 
the serious and protracted attention of a man of such scien- 
tific eminence as the head of the Smithsonian Institution. 
Furthermore, what makes the story credible and adds to the 
importance of the experiment is the fact that a large sum of 
money was given in 1891 by Thomas Hodgkins of Setau- 
ket to the Smithsonian Institution to be devoted ‘‘to the 
increase and diffusion of more exact knowledge in regard to 
the nature and properties of atmospheric air in connection 
with the welfare of man.” If it isa property of atmospheric 
air to be ee by human beings, there is no doubt that 
the welfare of man might be singularly promoted by an in- 
crease of knowledge in that direction. it was to be expected, 
therefore, that one of the first uses to which Professor Lang- 
ley would put the accumulating income of the Hodgkins 
fund would be to make as exhaustive a test as contem- 
porary knowledge permits of the feasibility of flying-ma- 
chines.. The results of his experiment will be awaited with 
interest. He has a great advantage over that other experi- 
menter, Mr. Keeley, in that he is not dependent upon the 
support of stockholders with hearts to be made sick by 
dividends long deferred. - E. S. Martin. 
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COMPASS. 


A RELIC OF THE TIME OF COLUMBUS. 
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AN OLD-TIME GUN. 


THE “SANTA MARIA.” 





A CURIOUS COLLECTION OF FLAGS AND BANNERS. 


COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION—THE CARAVEL “SANTA MARIA.” 
From Drawings by Harry C. Epwarps, and a Photograph.—[See Page 282. ] 
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ADMIRAL'’S LANTERN. 








THE TON. ISAAC PUSEY GRAY. 
United States Minister to Mexico. 


MR. CLEVELAND'S NOMINATIONS. 

Mr. CLEVELAND’s first appointments are of men thor- 
oughly well known in politics. They have excited no sur- 
prise, for they were natural appointments for Mr. Cleveland 
to make. There is not one of the nominees who was not an 
important factor in the campaign 
that resulted in Mr. Cleveland’s 
nomination and election. 

The most important nomina- 
tion is that of Isaac Pusey Gray 
as Minister to Mexico. Mr. Gray 
has for several years been one of 
the most prominent Democrats 
in Indiana. He was born in 
Pennsylvania October 18, 1828. 
When he was a child his father 
took him.to Ohio, and when he 
was married, in 1855, he went to 
Union City, which. is partly in 
Ohio and partly in Indiana. He 
was first in business, then became 
a lawyer, and when the war 
broke out he went into the army, 
and was a captain in the Fourth 
Indiana Cavalry. He was a 
Republican until Grant’s admin- 
istration, having been the Re- 
publican leader in the State Sen- 
ate. General Grant offered him 
the Consulate to St. Thomas in 
1870, but he declined the office, 
because he did not agree with 
the President’s policy. In 1872 
he joined the Liberal Republican 
movement, and from that time 
to this he has been a Democrat. 
In 1876 he was elected Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, and after the 
death of Williams, the Governor, 
he filled the higher office until 
the expiration of the term. He 


in 1884, and was the choice of his 

party in Indiana for the Presi- 

dential nomination in 1892. His friends early saw, however, 
that Mr. Cleveland’s nomination was absolutely certain, and 
therefore withdrew Mr. Gray’s name. He was then made a 
candidate for the Vice-Presidency, but was defeated by Mr. 
Stevenson. During the campaign his conduct was worthy 
of his previous reputation, and it was confidently expected 
that he would go into the eabinet. The appointment of 
Judge Gresham, however, made it difficult to select him for 





DANIEL HUDSON BURNHAM. 
was elected Governor of the State Chief of Construction of the Columbian Exposition.—[See Page 286.} 
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THE HON. JAMES H. BLOUNT. 
Commissioner to the Hawaiian Islands.—From a Photograpi: 
by Bell, Washington. 


the office that he desired, and he was made Minister to 
Mexico at his own request. The Mexican mission is now 
on the same footing as the four first-class missions of Europe, 
and the salary is the same, $17,500 a year. 

The most valuable office, pecuniarily, in the gift of the 
President is the Consulate-General at London. Its reve- 


nues are large, and the social duties required of the Consul- 
General are nothing. Mr. Patrick A. Collins, who has been 
appointed to the office, is one of the best-known Irishmen in 
this country and in Great Britain. He came to the United 
States when he was four years old, and he has lived at Chel- 
sea and Boston, Massachusetts, ever since. He gained his 
legal education while he worked as an upholsterer, and 
was elected a State Senator while he was a student at Har- 





THE LATE JULES FERRY. 
President of the Freuch Senate.—[See Page 278.) 


THE HON. WILLIAM McADOO. 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy.—From a Photograph by 
Bell, Washington. 


vard College Law School. He served as a State legislator 
for several years, was Judge-Advocate General on Governor 
Gaston’s staff, and served three terms in the Federal House 
of Representatives, retiring. voluntarily to resume his law 
practice, which is important. Mr. Collins is one of the 
cleverest and ablest orators in the country,-and his services 
to Mr. Cleveland on the stump, 
especially in 1884, when he held 
the Irish vote to its old-time 
party allegiance against its ten- 
dency to stampede to Mr. Blaine, 
was of the utmost importance. 
It was Mr. Collins’s task in the 
last campaign to defeat Patrick 
Egan’s attempt to carry the 
Irish vote away from Mr. Cleve- 
land. 

He is, first of all, an American 
citizen, and next a most devoted 
and intelligent friend of his na- 
tive land. He is probably the 
most popular Irishman there is 
with both wings of the Home 
Rule party, and will be eminent- 
ly persona grata to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s government. 

Josiah Quincy, wlio has been 
appointed Assistant Secretary 
of State, is one of the ablest, 
perhaps the most intellectual, 
of the young men who have 
came to the front in Massachu- 
setts Democratic politics. He 
is of the family which has given 
two mayors of his name to Bos- 
ton. He is about thirty-five 
years old, a graduate of Harvard 
University, andalawyer. He is 
a most admirable campaign 
manager, and as Chairman of 
the Massachusetts Democratic 
State Committee has conducted 
the contests which have aided in 
the election of Governor Russell. 
He has been a member of the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives, but has not held 
any other office. 

ames H. Blount, who has gone to Hawaii for the purpose 
of investigating the question of the annexation of the Sand- 
wich Islands to the United States, has for twenty years been 
one of the most prominent Democrats of the South, and one 
of the leading men in the Federal House of Representatives. 
He has been especially active as the Chairman of the Com- 





THE HON. PATRICK A. COLLINS. 


Consul-General at London.—From a Photograph by Bell, Washington, 


THE HON. JOSIAH QUINCY. 
Assistant Secretary of State. 
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THE HON. ROBERT A. MAXWELL. 
Foarth Assistant Postmaster-General. 
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mittee on Post-offices and Post-roads. Recently he has been 
Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee. He is about 
fifty-six years old. He is not a member of the present Con- 
gress, having declined a renomination. ; 

A most important political appointment is that of Robert 
A. Maxwell, of Batavia, in this State, as Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster-General. This officer appoints the fourth-class 
postmasters. Mr. Maxwell is one of the most active and 
aggressive enemies of the Hill. Murphy machine in this State. 
He was Treasurer of the State when Mr. Cleveland was 
Governor, and in 1886 was appointed by Governor Hill to be 
Superintendent of the Insurance Department. In 1888 Mr. 
Maxwell was suspected by Governor Hill of being more of 
a Cleveland than a Hill man, and the relations between the 
two became strained. The Governor removed him in 1891. 
Mr. Maxwell was a very energetic anti-snapper. 

William McAdoo, named for Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, was born in Ireland in 1853. He came to this coun- 
try in early boyhood, and went to live in Jersey City. There 
he studied law and practised his profession until he was 
elected to’ the Forty-eighth Congress. He served in that 
and in the Forty-ninth, Fiftieth, and Fifty-first Congresses. 
He was at first greatly attached to the late Samuel J. Randall, 
but soon developed into an ardent advocate of tariff reform 
and a warm friend of Mr. Cleveland. He is one of the best 
stump-speakers in the party, and was a good and frequent 
debater in Congress. He served on the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, and is in sympathy with all that has been done for 
the reconstruction of the navy during the last two adminis- 
trations. His selection is as much au evidence of friendship 
for the navy as that of Mr. Herbert. 


THE BOSTON FIRE. 

A DESTRUCTIVE fire occurred in Boston on the afternoon 
of March 10th. Although the progress of the flames was 
effectually checked within three hours after the sounding of 
the first general alarm, nearly three million dollars’ worth 
of property was destroyed, three lives were lost, and some 
twenty-five persons were injured. Strange as it may seem, 
all of Boston's big fires have been nearly in the same dis- 
trict, and all the alarms have been sent in from the same 
box—No. 52. The scene of this last conflagration is about 
three-fourths of a mile from the City Hall, and almost touches 
the boundaries of the portion burned over by the big Thanks- 
giving fire of 1889. The United States Hotel, the Brown- 
Durrell Building, the Ames Building, the Farlow, Brigham, 
and Little buildings, were all reduced to a mass of charred 
timber, bricks, and granite blocks, heaped one upon another. 
Tufts Street, forming the southern boundary-line of the fire, 
presented a weird appearance when our artist, only a few 
hours after the fire, made the series of sketches for the 
accompanying illustrations. Looking east from Kingston 
Street one could see on the left the charred and tottering 
walls of the Brown-Durrell Building; while on the right, 
through broken walls, half-burned stairways, and wreaths of 
shifting smoke, he might catch a glimpse of the blackened 
rear walls. of the United States Hotel. Further down upon 
the left was the F. L. Ames—or ‘‘ Partridge ” Building, as it 
is called—in the centre of which and upon the third floor the 
tire originated. In the main entrance of the Brown-Durrell 
Building on Kingston Street was a seething cataract of rush- 
ing water pouring down from the stairways. 

The Emergency Hospital, which adjoins the Brown-Dur- 
rell Building on Kingston Street, sent no ambulance for suf- 
ferers, but stretchers with the injured and dying were con- 
stantly passing in and out. Dr. George A. Galvin, of the 
hospital, his leg in a plaster cast from a recent injury, hero- 
ically superintended the care of the many sufferers. In 
spite of the peril, the doctor devoted his whole time to the 
preservation of human life, and was the last one to be car- 
ried through the doorway on a stretcher. 

District Chief John F. Egan, of South Boston, had per- 
haps one of the most remarkable escapes from death ever 
experienced at a big conflagration. Passing to the roof of 
the Brown-Durrell Building with an employé to open roof 
hydrants, he found himself cut off from all means of es- 
cape, on the top of a six-story building, eighty feet from the 
ground. Frantic endeavors to attract the attention of his 
men below proved fruitless. At length the chief threw his 
white hat down into the crowd. A hundred faces turned 
aloft and caught sight of the two men. Ladders were at 
once raised, and vain efforts made to reach them. 
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The chief's companion disappeared in the blinding smoke 
and flame.. Mr. Egan was given up for lost. Suddenly the 
wondering crowd saw a thrilling sight. The daring chief 
approached cautiously the cornice, and working himself 
along over the edge, grasped the end of a thick line of cable 
extending across the street. A firm circling of the arms, a 
similar grasp of the legs, and the darin venturer, head 
and body downwards, began wong. edging his way along 
the slender and perilous bridge. To those watching him 
minutes seemed hours, and women, and even men, in the 
street below fainted from the awful suspense. Inch by 
inch, foot by foot, he made his way along. Brave firemen 
severed carefully the cable end upon the opposite side of 
the street, and attaching a rope, slowly lowered the cut end 
to the ground. Twenty feet from the ground the chief's 
strength left him, and he fell headlong, a helpless form, into 
a life-net held by his comrades below. 

The Ames Building, where tbe fire started,and the Brown- 
Durrell adjoining, were by far the largest of the structures 
destroyed, being new buildings, costing $300,000 each. 
Without giving a detailed description of the edifices, which 
were both of ‘‘mill” or ‘‘slow-burning” construction, we 
may perhaps note that the floor area of the Brown-Durrell 
Building was 20,600 square feet, the lower story being of 
stone, and those above of brick with stone trimmings. The 
owners are the Boston Real Estate and Trust Company. 

The Ames Building was perhaps the finest of its class in 
the city; the water-table at the base was of red Bradford 
granite, while the material of the first and second stories 
was Longmeadow sandstone. From the third story upward 
the building was of red brick. The cornice was remarkably 
rich and heavy, and the roof was flat, covered with composi- 
tion. Three fire-proof stairways extended from basement to 
upper floor, but in spite of this fact the flames were soon 
leaping swiftly from floor to floor, and the structure was 
doomed. The fire spread like magic through the fire-proof 
blocks of terra-cotta composing the partitions, and employés 
fled for their lives. 

This was Boston’s big fire of ’72 over again, and our busi- 
ness community has suffered a most severe blow, from which 
it will take many months to recover. 

MILTON JEROME STONE, JUN. 





DANIEL HUDSON BURNHAM. 


A PUBLIC dinner will be given on the evening of March 
25th to Daniel Hudson Burnham, the Director of Works of 
the World’s Columbian Exposition. The call for this diner 
explains tersely the origin of the function, for it reads: At 
the dedication of the buildings of the Columbian Exposition 
at Chicago, in October last, there was a general expression 
of opinion on the part of the artists that some testimonial 
should be given to Mr. Daniel H. Burnham, Director of 
Works, in recognition of the great benefit to architecture, 
sculpture, and painting resulting from his connection with 
the fair. The call was signed by the following gentlemen: 

William W Appleton, Edwin. Booth, J.G. Brown, How- 
ard Russell Butler, C. C. Beaman, H. C. Bunner, Joseph H. 
Choate, William M. Chase, Beverly Chew, Chauncey M. De- 
pew, Timothy Dwight, Rev. E. Winchester Donald, Charles 
W. Eliot, Joseph Evans, Charles Fairchild, Charles 8. Fair- 
child, Richard Watson Gilder, Rev. David H. Greer, Daniel 
C. Gilman, Henry L. Higginson, Henry E. Howland, Wil- 
liam D. Howells, J. Henry Harper, Richard M. Hunt, Ed- 
ward W. Hooper, Eastman Johnson, Joseph Jefferson, Ed- 
ward H. Kendall, Seth Low, Charles F. McKim, Henry G. 
Marquand, John A. Mitchell, William R. Mead, Francis D. 
Millet, Thomas L. Manson, Jun., Thomas Newbold, Charles 
Eliot Norton, Frederick Law Olmsted, Dr. Francis Lindsay 
Patton, Robert 8. Peabody, George B. Post, Henry W. Poor, 
Daniel G. Rollins, E. Randolph Robinson, Frederick W. 
Rhinelander, Augustus St. Gaudens, Charles Scribner, Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman, Francis Lynde Stetson, Charles 

Dudley Warner, Thomas W. Wood, Wil- 
liam R. Ware. 
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It is a noteworthy fact that this will be 
the first occasion in the history of this 
country when a member of one of the 
artistic topo yor has been publicly hon- 
ored. The real significance of the event 
is deeper and more far-reaching than the 
ceremony of recognizing Mr. Burnham’s 
great services in the construction of the 
‘White City.” It means that the time 
has come when the importance of art as 
an active factor in civilization is at last at 
hand. Further, it encourages the hope 
that the day is not far off when even the 
government may emerge from the penum- 
bra of indifference and ignorance which 
has so long shrouded it, as far as its rela- 
tions with art is concerned, and finally 
awake to the knowledge that there is a 
standard of taste which is as distinct from 

olitical creeds as the latter are from re- 
igious beliefs, and which it will be worth 
while for the nation’s honor and glory to 
recognize, cultivate, and reward. In hon- 
oring Mr. Burnham, the guests of the 
dinner will be honoring art through him 
as the foremost representative of the pro- 
fession of architecture in this country, 
and the event will be epoch-making in the 
best sense of the expression. 

A brief biography of Mr Burnham is 
sure to be of interest. He was born in 
Henderson, Jefferson Count , New York, 
on September 4, 1846, and his parents 
were natives of Vermont, his great-great- 
grandfather on his mother’s side being 
Samuel Hopkins of Revolutionary fame. 
His family moved to Chicago in 1855, 
where he passed through his preliminary 
educational period,and afterwards studied 
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three years under private instruction in 
Massachusetts. Returning to Chicago in 
. the autumn of 1867 he entered the office 
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of Loring & Jenney, architects, where he ; i 
months, and then for the sake of health ae se 
spent a year or more in a mining and ranch life in 
On his return from the far West he renewed the study of | 
chosen profession in the office of Mr. L. G. Laureay. « 
after the great fire of October, 1871, engaged with Mx. zm 
Carter, Drake, & Wight, in whose office he made ti 5 
quaintance of John W. Root, with whom he for : 
nership in 1873, which lasted until Mr. Root’s untimely cc.,; 
in January, 1891. The great fire swept away the ade. 
forts of the earlier Chicago architects, and the new firm | 
every opportunity for the exercise of the joint talents of tl 
two young men, each of whom had already made a rey; 
tion for himself as an architectural designer. 

It was an ideal combination, for the qualities of the o, 
supplemented those of the others, Mr. Root being 
recognized as the artist of the firm, and Mr. Burnham 
the executive officer and administrator. For eighteen y« 
they worked in perfect harmony, and in that time left Steer 
mark not only on the architecture of Chicago, but of the 
country. Mr. Burnham is an engineer of great ‘ability poe 
his methods of construction are at the same time nove 
modern, and eminentty practical, and have revolutionized 1., 
a great extent the systems in former use. The twenty-stor y 
Masonic Temple, the Mouadnock, the Woman’s Temple the 
Montauk, the Rialto, the Rookery, and scores of other hus 
structures are worthy monuments to his skill and taste. |), 
the rush of an active business, which extends from Geory a 
to California, Mr. Burnham has found the time, for he in. 
had the strong impulse, to encourage the interests of his pro 
fession at large. He was one of the first to join the call fo: 
a meeting of architects in Chicago in 1884 to organize th 
Western Association of Architects, of which he was the firs: 
president, as he was also of the Illinois Association of Archi 
tects. Both these associations have become part of the 
American Institute of Architects, of which organization Mr 
Burnham is now vice-president. , 

In September, 1890, the World’s Columbian Exposition 
appointed Messrs. Burnham & Root consulting architects 
A month later Mr. Burnham was appointed chief of con. 
struction, and upon the death of Mr. Root assumed the re- 
sponsibilities of consulting architect, in addition to his duties 
us the head of the construction department. The first great 
point which Mr. Burnham was called upon to decide in the 
construction of the exposition was the choice of architects 
and he succeeded in securing the authority to ignore all pre. 
cedent in regard to competition, and to appoint a board of 
architects to design the buildings.. The wisdom of this 
choice is amply proved by the edifices themselves. In the 
summer of 1892 Mr. Burnham was appointed director of 
works, and given entire charge of both the artistic and prac- 
tical work of preparing the grounds and buildings, the con- 
trol of the police, transportation, and all other physical 
forces of the exposition. . There need be no comment on the 
work he has done. The public has already declared it noble 
beyond the most enthusiastic prediction. 
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‘*PEACE,” BY WALTER L. DEAN. 

THE painting called ‘‘ Peace,” by Walter L. Dean, of 
Boston, which is to be exhibited in the World’s Fair, is on a 
capvas nine feet wide by six feet three inches high, and 
represents the White Squadron at anchor in Boston Harbor. 
The most conspicuous vessel is the flag-ship Chicago, Rear- 
Admiral John J. Walker commanding, and farther up the 
harbor lie the cruisers Newark, Atlanta, Yorktown, and 
Boston. At the main-topsail yard-arm of the flag-ship the 
signal ‘‘ furl sails” is displayed. The Mewark is guard ship 
of the squadron, as is indicated by a white flag with a red 
cross flying at her mast-head. The historic yacht Amevicu 
is seen running up the harbor between the Chicago and the 
Atlanta. In the distance the city of Boston, with the gilded 
dome of the Massachusetts State-house, is visible at the left, 
East Boston at the right, and the Charlestown Navy-yard 
between the two. The old sioop-of-war Wabash lies at the 
navy yard, and the Bunker Hill Monument is in view beyond 
the State-house at the left. Under a clear summer sky the 
water is only slightly rippled by a faint breeze, and is full 
of dancing reflections of the great white cruisers. A soft 
veil of smoke hangs over the distant city. In spite of the 
presence of the white cruisers, the serene aspect of the scene 
suggests no thought of war. Moreover, Mr. Dean, in com- 
mon with a great many other people, believes that one of 
the most effective ways of maintaining peace is to be pre- 
pared for war. ; 

The artist was born in Lowell, Massachusetts, in 1854, and 
has passed most of his life in Boston, whither his parents 
moved when he was a small child. Boats and boating were 
his earliest predilection, and he passed every possible moment 
out of school bours on the water. His Herreshoff cat-boat 
Fannie was for many years the fastest boat of her size; and 
in 1875, when Forest and Stream published an account of all 
the races sailed throughout the country, the Fannie was 
declared the champion of the season for the United States, 
having sailed for many prizes, and having taken first prize 
in each race. 

When his school days were over, Dean was given an op- 
portunity to study the business of cotton manufacture in his 
native city, and in order to gain a thorough familiarity with 
all the details of the trade, he entered a mill and worked in 
succession at every machine in the establishment, from 
opening the bales of raw cotton to weaving, etc., and finally 
to baling the finished cloth. But this occupation proved to 
have little attraction for him, and he determined to give it 
up. He went back to Boston and entered an evening draw- 
iug-school. The following year he went to the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and studied architecture for a 
short time under Professor William R. Ware, and subse- 
quently entered the Massachusetts Normal Art School to 
take the elementary course. He remained there three years. 
taking the third and fourth years courses in one year. 
After graduation he was appointed teacher of drawing in 
the Boston free evening drawing-schools, where he worked 
during two winters. He then accepted the offer of a position 
as art instructor at the Purdue University, Lafayette, In- 
diana. On his return to Boston from the West he decided to 
devote all of his time to painting, and he studied for a year 
under M. Achille Oudinot, a delightful old French gentle- 
man, an intimate friend of Corot, and an accomplishe land- 
scape-painter, who has since died in France. : 

In 1882 Dean went to Paris, and passed a year studying 
in the Julian Academy under Lefebvre and Boulanger. He 
then took to the country, and more particularly to the sea- 
coast, and rambled through Brittany, Belgium, Holland, 
Italy, and England, filling his sketch-books with a mass of 
drawings and his trunk with oil studies, of which I remem- 
ber certain breezy North Sea and Zuyder Zee pictures full of 
spirit and color. 





When he returned to Boston, after an ab- 
once of two years and a half, almost the first 
- ing he did was to fit up the yacht Undine, 
of twenty-six tons, and to set forth on a 
“cetehing eruise which lasted over four 
wonths. Acting as his own skipper, aud 
vever taking a pilot, he cruised along the 
Xew England coast. at his own sweet will 
from June till October, visiting every port 
herween Boston and Eastport, 

\t another time he made voyages on the 
arkentine Christina Redman and the bark 
\\wiside for the purpose of becoming famil- 
iy with square-rigged vessels, which, as ev- 
rv marine painter will agree, are far more 
picturesque than the big *‘ wind-jammers ” 
fiat have so largely displaced them in the 
coasting trade. hen a mere boy he had 
made a mackerel cruise on the Gloucester 
fishing-vessel Annie C. Friend to the Banks, 
sipping as one of the crew, and being at sea 
, month during his vacation. Enough has 
heen said to show that he loves the sea, but 
to any one who is acquainted with his pic- 
tures this evidence of his taste for it is un- 
necessary. Among his principal paintings 
may be named ‘‘ The Dutch Fishing Fleet,” 

The Gloucester Seiners,” ‘‘Grand Banker 
Homeward Bound,” ‘Summer Day on the 
Dutch Shore,” ‘Little Good Harbor Beach, 
Gloucester,” ‘Beach at Scheveningen,” “The 
Market Boat, Capri,” ““Racing Home,” ‘‘ Old 
Ferty Landing,” ‘‘ Stormy Day, North Sea,” 
‘In the Yacht’s Cabin,” ‘‘ Clitheroe Castle,” 
Breton Interior,” ‘‘The Game - Warden,” 
ete. In general his Dutch pictures are his 
best. as most marine painters’ are, for there 
seems to be something inspiring to an artist 
in the very air of Vandervelde’s country. 

W. H. Downes. 





A STUDY IN OVERCOATS. 


Tuk inland cities of America, like those of 
other countries of the world, are provincial 
when compared with the capitals on the tide- 
water, and to which foreign ships frequently 
vo. London contains every day so many for- 
eigners that a man, to excite any interest 
there, would have to be strange indeed. An 
American Indian in red blanket and with 
feathers in his hair had power, till a few 
years ago, to make pedestrians on the streets 
of London turn round and stare. But since 
the visits of Colonel the Honorable William 
F. Cody, with his Wild West Show, neither 
Sioux nor Comanche would attract more 
than a passing glance in Oxford Street or 
Piccadilly. To make a Londoner turn round 
and look nowadays a man would have to ar- 
ray himself in the full dress of an African 
chief—a breech-clout and a high silk hat. It 
may be that the traditional uniform of a 
Georgia major might excite some remark, if 
not alarm. And so in New York the ships 
that sail in bring so many. strange visitors 
that the eyes of New-Yorkers have become 
familiar with the dress of men, it matters not 
how far their homes may be from this West- 
ern world. But it is a new thing in Chicago 
for men from all parts of the world to elbow 
each other in the lobbies of the hotels, The 
Columbian Exposition has attracted to the 
shores of Lake Michigan men from nearly 
every foreign country. Those who have 
heen there this winter have generally been 
such as have been sent to prepare official 
exlubits As public employment in almost 
every other country than the United States 
attracts the best men, it is probably safe to 
conclude that the foreigners one now sees in 
Chicago are excellent types of their respect- 
ive countries, 

This has been a hard winter in Chicago, 
and he who had to brave the weather at Jack- 
son Park needed to dress with great care. Mr. 
de Thulstrup has already shown us how the 
gripman of the cable-cars had to wrap him- 
seit up to ward off pneumonia and rheuma- 
usin. Though there are noue others quite so 
constantly exposed as the gripmen, still many 
others found fur coats good things to wear. 
he bother about a fur coat is that when 
one gets accustomed to wearing it, it has to 
he worn with great constancy. Therefore, 
When the artist looked about him in the ho- 
tel lobby, he usually saw many men still 
Weuing their furs, though, as everybody 
knows, a hotel lobby is nearly always kept 
al a temperature approximating cighty de- 
grees. In Chicago, of an evening, at the Au- 
ditorium, the Pacific, the Palmer House, or 
tiv Weilington, are to be seen men in many 
Varieties of furs. We see the shaggy buffalo, 


the silky seal, and the curled astrakhan. 
liese three predominate, the buffalo being 
seen most frequently, and then the seal, and 


then the astrakhan. 


Ollie 


; But the skins of many 
Animals are used in making these great- 
even the humble rabbit-skin being some- 
~ brought into requisition, and also the 
\ sud the beaver and the deer. A man wear- 
- conventional silk hat and the ordinary 
'\ day clothes of an ordinary man cannot 
ok in half-masquerade when he puts on 
at oat of fur, But in Chicago in midwin- 
ich a costume would excite no remark 

ver, Also in these hotel lobbies are 
ven, in the evening, just as the artist 

: ~ setched in his picture, Chinamen and 
' vese and Spanish and Italian and French 

* in full uniform, just ready to go or 
vturned from some socia) function. 
<0 will never be the same city that it 
‘ter this fair. Foreign customs are al- 
creeping in to modify the old-time de- 
y. and once a community is thus in- 
_ ed, it-never resumes its earlier simpli- 
In Philadelphia every one dined at 
o'clock till 1876; now the dinner hour 


Thnye 
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Beautiful Teeth, the Crown of Beauty! 


is the same as in London and Paris. They 
who twenty years ago would be known at a 
glance for what they were are now citizens of 
the world, and at home in any part of it. Chi- 
cago, never so provincial as Philadelphia, 
will undergo the change which touch with 
the great world brings more easily and quick- 
ly than the Quaker City did, but the change 
will probably be as great in habits and cus- 
toms, and extend even to the universal wear- 
ing of fur coats in winter. 
JNO. GILMER SPEED. 


THE HOURS. 


Time is a deathless vine, whose flowers 
Of varied beauty are the hours. 
We watch their punctual blossoming, 
And breathe the happiness they bring, 
But heed not how the petals all— 
The fragrant minutes—fade and fall, 
And, drifting down life's day, at last 
Are lost forever in the past. 

FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 





YOU NEEDN’T LIVE IN A SWAMP 
To have malarial trouble. It is as wide-spread as it 
is insidious. But you do need Hostetter’s Stomach 
Bitters to get over it speedily and completely. Per- 
sistent use of this professionally commended remedy 
and preventive will floor it, though you have tried 
other medicines in vain. Tackle it at the ontset. The 
same advice should be taken in cases of dyspepsia, de- 
bility, liver and kidney complaint, rheumatism, and 
neuralgia. —[A do.] 





A SOJOURN IN THE SOUTH AND A PILGRIM- 
AGE TO THE FAR WEST VIA THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


ON March 28th the last personally-con- 
ducted tour to Florida will leave New York 
and Philadelphia. Tourists have the option 
of returning on any regular train prior to 
May 3lst, 1893. $50 from New York, $48 
from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates 
from other points, cover, in addition to 
round-trip transportation, all necessary ex- 
peuses en route going. 

On March 29th the last California tour 
leaves the East for the most wonderful and 
delightful trip it is possible to make in this 
country, 

A Tourist Agent and Chaperon accom- 
pany each party, and everything possible is 
done for the comfort and entertainment of 
the tourists. All information regarding 
rates, routes, ete., may be obtained on ap- 
plication to the Tourist Agent, Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, 233 South Fourth Street, 


Philadelphia, 849 Broadway, New York, | 
860 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, or Ticket | 


Agents of the company.—[ Ado. ] 





MKS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remed for 
diarrhen. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. ‘I'wenty-five cents a bottle.—[Ade.} 





TOO MANY 
to print; that is why we never use testimonials in 
our advertizing. We are constantly receiving them 
from all parts of the world. The Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condersed Milk is the best infant’s food. 
Grocers and Druggists.—_{ Adv. } 





PHILLIPS’ DIGESTIBLE COCOA 
makes a very delicious and nourishing drink. It is 
particularly adapted for persons of weak digestion.— 
Adv.) 





BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 


“The Great Pain Reliever,” for internal and external 
use ; cures cramps, colic, colds; all pain, 25e.—{Adv.]} 








USE BROWN’S CAMPHORATED SA PONACEOUS 
DENTIFRICE for the TEETH. DELICIOUS. 2c, 
—{Adv.)} 





IF no appetite, try half wineglass of Dr. Setuxet’s 
Anoostura Bitrrrs before meals.—[ 4 dv.]} 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


‘Letters from Mothers 


speak in 
warm terms 
of what 
Scott’s 
Emulsion 
has done 
for their del- 
icate, sickly 
children. 

It’s use has 
brought  ——=- 
thousands back to rosy health. 


Scotts Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with Hypophos- 
phites is employed with great 
success iu all ailments that re- 
duce flesh and strength. Little 
ones take it with relish. 

Prepared by Scott & Bowne. N.Y. All draggiste. 

















_larly to remember that, unlike tooth powde 





When other charms have faded, a sound, white 
set of teeth redeems the countenance ; but they 
should be brushed every day with Sozodont, in 

order to keep them white, or to render them so. 


SOZODONT 


is a composition of the choicest and purest ingre- 
dients for cleansing and preserving the teeth, 
hardening the gums, and imparting a delicate, 
cool, aromatic fragrance to the mouth. 
Sozodont has received the most flattering testi- 
monials from many distinguished Dentists, 
Physicians, Clergymen, and others, who 
have carefully tested its merits, and from long 
and regular use are enabled to recommend it 
with confidence. ; 


One Bottle of SOZODONT will last Six Months. 


It is an exceedingly economical and inexpensive 
dentifrice. 
size and fluid capacity of the bottle, and particu- 

rs and tooth pastes, there is no waste. 


Purchasers are requested to note the 


Sold by all Druggists and Fancy-Goods Dealers. 








You don’t know 
what PERFECTION IN COCOA means 


until you have tried 


—(BEST & GOES FARTHEST)— 


Highly Digestible and Nutritious. 


Made instantly 


with boiling water or milk. 
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Lyons Spring Silks. 

Moire Miroir, Moire Antique Glace, Brocaded 
Ombre, and Glace effects. COLORED SATINS, 
Chine, Raye, and Ombre Taffetas, Glace Satin 
Royale, White Faille, Satin, Veloutine, Vrille and 
Bengaline FOR WEDDING GOWNS. Striped 
Te is and Satins FOR BRIDESMAIDS’ 
DRESSES. 
FOR EVENING WEAR. 


Lyons Silk Velvets 


Glace, Ombre, and Epingle. 


SATIN ANTIQUE. 


Proadwoay AK 19th st. 


NEW YORK CITY. 




















ASTRONOMY 


Poole Bros. Celestial Planisphere and 


t blished. 
Celestial Handbook jus ie pu s 


POOLE BROS., Cnicaao, iL 
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HARPER’S NEW CATALOGUE, 
Thoroughly revised, classified, and indexed, 
will be sent by mail to any address on receipt 
of ten cents. 
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Grenadines, Crepes and Gazes - 





Wurlitzer 
- Guitars: 


POLISHED ANTIQUE OAK 
POLISHED MAHOGANY.... 
POLISHED ROSEWOOD, 


Each guitar is standard size, has nickel - plated 
patent henda and tail ee | pearl position dots, 
Orange polished sound boards, fancy wood - inlaid 
round hole, hard wood polished neck, rosewood fin- 
ger board. The Rosewood guitar has un inlaid edye, 
also. 


Warranted perfect in Scale. 


With each guitar is supplied a leather-bound, fleece- 
lined, end-opening canvas case. 


Either of above guitars will be sent to any 
express office, C. O. D., with privilege of 
examination. 


The Rudolph ‘Wurlitzer Co., 
Established 1857. _ _CINCINNATI, 0. 


BALL POINTED 
\ PENS 
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HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


LATEST ISSUES: 


731. A Girl with a Temper. 
of the Wills Act. 
KNIGHT. 50 cents. 















A Romance 
By H. B. FINLay 


730. The Veiled Hand. A Novel. By 
FREDERICK WICKS. 50 cents. 

729. In Summer Shade. A Novel. . By 
MARY E, MANN. 50 cents, 

728. The Silent Sea. A Novel. By Mrs. 
ALICK MACLEOD. 50-cents. 

727. An Exquisite Fool. A Novel. By 
E. F. Poynrer. 50 cents. 

726. The Quality of Mercy. A Novel. By 
WILLIAM DEAN HowWELILs, 75 cents. 

725. Charming to Her Latest Day. A 
Novel. By ALAN MulR. 50 cents. 

724. A Man’s Conscience. A Novel. By 


AVERY 
cents. 


MACALPINE. Illustrated. 50 


723. Verbena Camelia Stephanotis, and 


Other Stories. By WALTER BESANT. 
50 cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York.. 


BD The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 


will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any 
part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on re- 
ceipt o7 the price. 
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both the method and results 
ONE ENJOYS when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head- 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 


syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro-. 


duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 


stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known, Syrup of Figs is for sale in $c. and 


&1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac- 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by the 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New lew York. 
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Stories 




















GRAVES ELEY LEVATOR o Rochester, N. 


OFFICES: New York, 92 and 94 
Boston, 63 State St.; Detroit, 


Atlanta, Ga.. Inman Building. 
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cuts, bruises 
sprains, All draguiets or hymationcte. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 


Relieved by science. The 

1 eee invention of the age. 
s common sense ear 

arama, cape practical practical,com. 
ene and invisible. 


ug or wire attachment, Trv Tvy thom Bony mae di ecard all others. 
¢ fo or eiceulare, ar Drum Co Co. uovmsrita, KY. 





Columbian Desk 160 
a a 
‘American Desk & Seating oe 
a70-278 Wabash + tall CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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nail to any address on receipt of ten cents. 
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~W. L. DOUGLAS $3." SHOE. 


A sewed shoe that will not rip; Calf, seamless, smooth inside, 
more comfortable, stylish and durable than any other shoe ever sold at the 
price. Every style. Equals custom-made shoes costing from $4 to $5. 

Other Speciaities as follows: 


$4.00 & $5.00 $2.00 & $1.75 


Fine Sewed Shoes, For Boys and Youths. 


$3, BO reraor oe. f $3.00 


2.50, *2.25, 2.50 £2.00 
$9. 00 ; or Ladies. 


For Working Men. 7 oS ll : | 15 Misses. 
BEWARE OF FRAUD. oT 1S A DUTY you owe your- 

A fer and insist upon hav-| your money. Economize in your 
Nowe Wek enuine. Se = eee Bi parek is Wot: 
bet ottom. ey advert sed an 


» as theusands can 
TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. DO YOU WEAR THEM? 







Hand- 
Sewed. 
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: vo} DHAUTAU 

1400 Feet Above fen 
For TREATMENT of GenERAl. DISEASES, e: satty ti those of THROAT, LUNGS, and WEnvous $ SvSTER, 
including the use of Narcotics. Report of Med ical Commission showing most remarkable results 
known in treatment of consumption ; eer neatreted album on application. Stay of two weeks will 
demonstrate superiority of our system over climatic treatment. 

Address STERLINGWORTH SANITARIUM, 

REFERENCES: { Chautauqua Co. Nat’ Bank, ena N.Y Leck ‘Bex, 188, 








*{ Queen City Bank, Baffalo, N.Y. Lakew Chaat New York. 
Always The Same. HOLMES & EDWARDS 


STERLING “SILVER INLAID 


|The Original Davidson Syringe. 
SPOONS and FORKS. 


We never —P. 
en the ed 
hey 







es 





our goods: 
are always relia- 
a ble, efficient, trust- SOLID D SILVER inlaid at points exposed to wear. 





not to be confounded with Sectional Plate 
worthy, and we can- | or pany other brand of Spoons end Forks 


saat are guaranteed to show- no wor spots for 25 
| 
| | not afford to and will not make them TUES cients senmiactian 
| eeteeowian. 
| The Genuine Davidson Syringe is’ always us for catalogue. obtain them of your Jeweler, send to 
| marked: Made by the & EDWARDS SILVER Co., 


HE HOLMES 
DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., Boston, Mass. 


ECHANICAL DRAWING, Park Hotel 


ARITHMETIC, ETC. PROSPECTING, HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 
MAY BE STUDIED EXome A new, modern-built, and only fire-proof and strictly 

WITHOUT LOSS OF TIME vaon WORK. first-class family hotel. 

Ta begin students only need to know how to read and write. OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
pescindcchnng oe ge Finetmaetan on Tn Zeteetennt The Most Elegant Bath-House in the Country. 
ence School ef Mines, Scranton, Pa. Beautifully located; superbly appointed ; sanitary con- 

struction perfect; spacious observatory; delightful —_ 


THE GENUINE HENRY’S MAGNESIA. and grounds. Letters of inquiry promptly answere 


R. E. JACKSON, Manager. 
The best of all. Popular in England for more 
than one hundred years past as an invaluable honse- 18th Edition, postpaid fer 25c. (or etamps). 


hold medicine. Sour Stomach reimenggnts §- heme sanity T M e Hi U NM A N HW A ® R 
9 


Flatulence, Constipation, tg ree and Heartburn 
relieved at once. Especially beneficial to the Gouty. "e it Falls Off, Tarus PARKER and ~ we tee 
Obtainable of Druggists. To avoid counterfeits, see AK Prof. HARLEY P. 

that the label bears the name of W. H. Scntxrrxiin & A.N 


Co.as Wholesale Agents for the United States. 























NG & CO., 1013 Arch z. Fpiinie: Pa. 
“Byery pr should read this little book.” —A thenaeum. 
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4 warren St New YorR. 
/“Aanufacturers of Horse Nails. 
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Mu e dated HO IRGED 
& COLD HAMME POINTED 
AUSABLE NAILS 

ola & Raonat UA- 

ss Pose nO 


ELOUTINE FA 


a COLD HAMMER POINTED. 
 / AuSABic NAILS speak for themselves. 
s SAMPLES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 
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Aenghly ly cleanses the teeth ana oe the breath. 
Absolutely pureand harmless. up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 25c. 


AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 


Sold by all Teaiare or mailed on receipt ot nS 
Address Dr. - LYON, 88 Maiden °, N.Y 


WALTER BAKER & C0. 
<i Breakfast Breakfast Cocoa 


et a, Absolutely Pure and 
L Soluble. 


NO ALKALIES or OTHER 
CHEMICALS or DYES 


are used in its pret ration. It 
has more than three times 
the strength of Cons mixed 
j with starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar, 
if} and is far more economical, 
costing less than one cent 
@ cup. It is delicious, nour- 
ishing, and RASILY DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorcastr, Mas. 
AMERICAN 


Club House Cheese 


DELICIOUS, 
APPETIZING, 
TEMPTING. 

A soft, rich cheese, - prt 
up in hermetically sealed 
giase jars. 

If your grocer does not 
keep it send 14 cents in 
stamps and a miniature jar 
will be mailed to any ad- 
. dress. 

A fall size jar will be expressed to any point in 
the United States, charges prepaid, on receipt of 5¢ 
cents. 


THE CHANDLER & RUDD CO., 
Manufacturers, CLEVELAND, O. 


Vos se 
Piande ONS 


®. 1851 


Celebrated for their Pura Ss: Elegant 
Designs, Superior Workmanship, and 
Great Durability. Sold on easy terms. Old 
instruments taken in exchange. Write for 
catalogue and full information. 


{70 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 




























mKENWOOD CAMP STOOL 


| 


UST THE THING FOR THE 
WORLD'S FAIR 
BOATING, CAMPING 
PICNICS, BICYCLING 


ig 


POSTAGE PREPAID 
HEWITT & DRAKE 
CHICAGO, ILL 

°.0. Box 327 AGENTS WANTED 


A CENT SENT BENT 


Manufacturer of 


“CROWN” 
PIANOS AND. ORGANS. 








WELL SPENT, is a cent sent to our address. 
PUR yy ya 
ete., for the 
give Pianos, Organs, e, the 


Ask and ne. Catalogue free. 
one. b.} P. BENT, (Clerk No. 2 ), Chloage, Til (Ketab. 1870). 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF GREEN’S 
SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN 
and Miss KATE NoOrGATE. . With Por- 
trait, Colored Plates, Maps, and Many 
IIlustrations. Vol. 1., Royal 8vo, Illu- 
minated Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt 


Top, $5.00, The second volume ts in press. 


KATHARINE NORTH. A Novel. By MARIA 
LOUISE POOL. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 


WHITE BIRCHiS. A Novel. By ANNIE 
Euiot. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25. 

ATHELWOLD. A Play. By AMELIE RIVES. 
Illustrated. Printed with Wide Margins 
on Deckel-edged Paper. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Uncut Edges, $1 25. 


WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS. New Edi- 
tion, Revised by the Author. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, go cents per volume: ‘ Sunrise.” 
—* White Wings.’’—‘* That Beautiful 
Wretch.”’ Each one volume. 


HARPER’S BLACK AND WHITE SERIES. 
Four New Issues :—‘‘ Whittier: Notes of 
His Life and of His Friendships.” By 
Mrs. JAMES T. FiELDS.—*‘ Giles Corey, 
Yeoman.” A Play. By Mary E. WILKINS. 

‘The Japanese Bride.’? By - NAOMI 
TamuRA.—*‘ Coffee and Repartee.”” By 
JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. — Illustrated. 
32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents each. 


SHORT HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. By JOHN F. Hurst, D.D., 
LL.D. With ten Colored Maps. Crown 
8vo0, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 


33 00. 


A GOLDEN WEDDING, and Other Tales. 
By RUTH MCENERY STUART. Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


WOLFENBERG. A Novel. 
Back. Illustrated. 


By WILLIAM 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, from 
the Compromise of 1850. By JAMES 
FORD RHODES. Vol. I., 1850-1854; Vol. 
Il., 1854-1860. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $5 00. (dn a Box.) 


TIME’S REVENGES. 
CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
Ornamental, $1 25. ° 


A Novel. By DAVID 
Post 8vo, Cloth, 


MOROCCO AS IT IS, with an Account of 
Sir Charles Euan-Smith’s Recent Mission 
to Fez. By STEPHEN BONSAL, Jr. IIlus- 
trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$2 00. 


FROM ONE GENERATION TO ANOTHER. 
A Novel. By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN., 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


SEEN FROM THE SADDLE. By Isa Car- 
RINGTON CABELL. With an Illustration. 
32mo, Cloth, 50 cents. (‘* Harper’s Black 
and White Series.’’) 


CATHERINE. 
MARY PEARD. 
mental, $1 00. 


A Novel. By FRANCES 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 


THE TONGUE OF FIRE; or, The True 
Power of Christianity. By the Rev. 
WILLIAM ARTHUR. From New Plates. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES OF THE LIFE 


OF WILLIAM BELL SCOTT, and Notices | 


of his Artistic and Poetic Circle of Friends, 
1830 to 1882. Edited by W. MINTO. II- 
lustrated by Etchings by Himself, and 
Reproductions of Sketches by Himself 


ty andFriends. Two Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, 


Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $8 00. (dn 


a Box.) 
JANE FIELD. A Novel. By Mary E. 
WILKINS. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Or- 


namental, $1 25. 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt 
of price. Harper’s CATALOGUE will be sent to any ad- 
dress on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 
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THE LYRIC POET’S APOLOGY. 


I srxtve to probe to other hearts, and find 
I do but fret the phantom of mine own; 
I strain to paint great Nature, and my mind 
But images itself in every zone. 
The lesson learned, I sing Life's woven lay 
In syllables of Self, and can no other way. 
Ricuarp Burton. 


AT THE “S00” JUNCTION. 

THE time was a cold October afternoon. 

The place was a lonely junction waiting- 
room in northern Michigan. 

The people of the drama were an old lum- 
berman in ‘‘ store clothes” and a young man 
whose apparel proclaimed the city. 

And then there was a rough pine box, about 
six fect long, on a truck outside. Perhaps 
that might have been called ‘‘the proper- 
ties.”’ 

There is no more desolate place than the 
Sault Ste. Marie junction. And it was rain- 
ing that afternoon. There is a dirty little 
station, and the train despatcher’s house on 
one side of the main track. Opposite is a 
deserted log cabin. There is nothing else to 
be seen. In summer the commonest flowers 


shun the spot. The old man with the crape 
on his hat sat looking out at the box on the 
truck. The young commercial traveller, or 
advance agent, or whoever he was, stared 
vacantly at his companion. The time passed 
slowly and drearily. Once a freight train 
rattled by. The young man got all the en- 
joyment he could out of that, and ruefully 
viewed the caboose fading away into the 
fog. 

At length, as if compelled to speak, the old 
man said: ‘* Say, I hate t’ see th’ rain fall on 
that ’ere coffin so. They oughter made th’ 
eavses U this yere station bigger. I tried to 
bring him in, but that truck’s too wide. Jim 
was a fine boy, he was, afore he went up t’ 
Marquette. That’s him out there. It warn’t 
onnateral fer him t’ want ter go. There 
hain’t nothin’ to keep a bright boy t? home 
in a town what's got nothin’ in it but my ole 
saw-mill an’ th’ store. But,O Lord, I wisht 
he'd a staid—I wisht he'd a staid! A country 
boy ain’t got no show in one o’ them tough 
iron towns. I ain't a-blamen’ Jim fer leaven’ 
me. But he was all I bad. He didn’t know 
how much I wanted him t’ stay or he’d a done 
it. He diin’t have no sort o’ raisen’. His 
mother died when he was just a little feller. 





When he growed up, nothin’ ’ud do } 
mus’ go away. He goes up t’ Marque! a1)’ 
gits him a good job on th’ ore docks. |. ;; : 
strong an’ handy. He uster write me ti, +... 
letters you ever seen ev'ry Sunday ree’|;,; 
was up there jest four months when |), 
writen’. I stood it a month, an’ then | 
up. He was sick ina measly boardiy’ | 
He was consider’ble sick, but we fetch: " 
through an’ [took him home. He oo) «. il 
an’ wellagain. He said he'd stay with)... 
home. But he didn’t. He runned «iy ,,,. 
night. I didn’t care fer what he took. i) j,- 
only acom’ back. He kep’ a-writen’ fer)... 
ey t' come home on, and I kep’ a-sende:, |) 
but I had ter go fer my boy. He wa: 
through the heart in a saloon at the s.,, 
That’s him out there. I ain’t a-blamen 
I didn’t raise him as I~” 
Then a whistle was heard. - It w.. the 
awaited train. With careful hands tix fa- 
ther, the train despatcher, and the young man 
wheeled the coffin to the baggage car. Geitly 
the burden was lifted within. The old ina 
climbed in to be by his dead. The door was 
shut. And in a moment the train was |v 
in the burnt pine barrens. 
Davip Riwpie Wiis, 
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“<’Toile du Nord”’ 


S is the best WASH 

FABRIC in the 
country for La- 
dies’ and Chil- 
dren’s wear. 

The Styles are 
of the bighest 
order. 


The Colors 
strictly fast. 






fect. 


For Sale by all the Leading Re- 


we 





tail Dry-Goods Houses. 
PRODUCED BY 


Parkhill Manufacturing Co., 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


















A BETTER COCKTAIL 
AT HOME THAN is 
SERVED OVER ANY 
BAR IN THE WORLD. 


The lub 
Cocktails 


Manhattan, 
Martini, 
Whisky, 
Holland Gin, 
Tom Gin and 





i WE guarantee these 
1 Cocktails to be 
: made of absolutely 
fj] pure and well ma- 
#| tured liquors, and 
the mixing equal to 
the best cocktails 
served over any bar. 
in the world ; being 
compounded in ac- 
curate proportions, 
they will always be 
found of uniform 
quality, and, blend- 
ing thoroughly, are 
superior tod those 
mixed as wanted. 
= , We prefer you 
should buy of your dealer. If he does not 
keep them we will send a selection of four 
bottles, prepaid, for $6.00. 


G. F. Hueblein & Bro., 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 


2 Burling Slip, W. Y., and Hartford, Conn. 


2” For sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 
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IMPERIAL 
mM WHEELS. Onr cat- 
AMES & FROST CO,, 
. Chicago, lil. 
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SHREWD Cyclers al- | 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Financial. 


Bills of Exchange bought 
and sold. Cable Transfers 
to Europe and West Indies, 

of Commercial and Travellers’ 


Cc re e d it. Letters of Credit. Collec- 


tions made. 





Brown Brothers & Co., | 


Banxens, No, 59 Watt Street. 


J 0 Seems toe nigh w many 
investors to be abcolute- 

AND ly safe, but hundreds of 
Conservative Banks and 

oe (0) Trust Companies who 


regularly buy Oregon 
and Washington Warrants know the contrary. 
Wie make a specialty of Warrants. and usual- 
ly have desiiable issues for large or small buyers. 


Write for details. WASHINGTON IMPROVEMENT CO., 
Investment - haven, Washington. 
EASTERN OFFICE, 31 ABLE BUILDING, BOSTON. 


THE BEST FIELD FOR 
0 INVESTMENT 
In the United States. 
Present growth o: 


f Portland is ahead of city in the 
holesals 











United States in rtion to its size. W trade, 
1891, 6138,127,000; ng tal, Idi: 1 


. 8! amounts, cash or monthly in- 
pemereetts profitable. Send for full informatio 
u nm 


.. 
White & Co. , Portiand, Or, 
° 
 D. into POS 7 ands 
nt 4, fest 





cent first mortgages with Staking Ba: 
of all investments. AGENTS WANTED. Write, 
The North Amoriccn Finance Oo., Hinseapeolis, Hina. 





able semi-annually by draft on New York. 
Personal attention given to all loans. 
H gr 3°t reference 
FRANK J. 


107 NET Ateuiay' secure fnreres pay 


s. Address 
HAMILTON Fairhaven, Wash. 





KODAK 
FILMS. 


Our New Films are giving 
perfect satisfaction. They are 
highly sensitive and repeated 
tests show that they retain this 
sensitiveness as well as glass 
plates. No other films are so 
free from imperfections ; inone 
so uniform; none so reliable. 
Our film doesn’t frill. 


Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


COOK WITH GAS. 


Make it yourself for 2 
cents:a thousand. Sen! 
stamp for catalogue. 


BURTON BURNER (0., 
36 Van Buren Street, Chicago. 
B Worthley’s Stall Works, Boston, Mass., 











have sold 6000 of their $1.60 25 lb. 
Patent Slow Feed Oat Mangers. 





PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


In form of policy, prom: 
policy 


of death loseecs, equitable dealing with 


’ pt 
-holders, in strength of organization, and in everything which con- 
tributes to the security and cheapness of Life Ineurance, this Company is 


unexrcelled. 


















25 CENTS 
PER QUART 
AT RETAIL 


* 
PROP rrrres 








SOUPS 


INDISPUTABLY CORRECT 


On receipt of price we will ship, express paid, our White Label 
Soups in case lots (1 or 2 dozen quarts and 2 dozen pints or % pints 
per case) to any part of the United States reached by express. De- 
livered prices: Quarts $3.00 per dozen, Pints $2.00 per dozen, 
¥ pints $1.50 per dozen. 


SEND 10 CENTS AND NAME OF YOUR GROCER FOR SAMPLE CAN. 


ARMOUR PACKING CO., Soup DePaRTMENT, 


AT RETAIL 





KANSAS CITY. 
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OnA Levee S$ TRETCH 


Always in the Lead. 


Free Ilustrated Catalogue to any address. 
Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co., Springfield, 


Strong, Safe, Light, Hand c 
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alogue will help you, 
Send for it. 

No Anti-Pyrine in Bromo-Seltzer. 

Cures all headaches.—Trial bottle, 10c. 








‘3 Ay THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 





290 









‘Strength,Speed, 
3 WINTON 








| Winton 
to wheelmen. 
|131 Perkins Ave. CL. 











Agents 
ted. Address N. Typewriter 
Co. 611 Wash. St, Boston, Mass. 


















yy. Caspar W. Whit ie now absent on an extended tour t hh the 
Ipite poe od and rian My In the course of hia trip he will vate att the 

-tant sporting cercres, and make a tho h examination of the pre-. 
# dition of amateur sport in America. During his absence this de- 
+ ent will be supplied with articles by prominent authorities on special 
|”... connected with A.rateur Sport. 


1LE DEGENERATION OF HORSE-RACING. 
BY JOHN A.. HENNESSY, 


\Vnat is known as the legitimate racing season of 1893 
wi begin at Washington in April and end at Linden or 
Ehvabeth, New Jersey,in November. There is every promise 
how of brilliant success, but,as in 1892, this promise may 
ie lighted by general mismanagement, and a failure on 
the part of the jockey clubs to properly protect the public 
from the fraudulent plans of men who care nothing for the 
vo xj advancement of the turf, Public condemnation was 
severely set on jockey club management in 1892, and the 
reports filed with the State Comptroller at Albany show that 
every racing association within the jurisdiction of the Board 
of Control suffered —_ falling off in gate receipts. The 
pa) ing attendance did not — four thousand persons a. 
day. which does not speak well for the gentlemen who con- 
trol the management of the Eastern turf. 

The lack of confidence by the public grew day by day in 
1992. and was especially noticeable at the meetings of the 
Coney Island os Club at Sheepshead Bay. The grand 
stand was rarely half filled during the spring and autumn 
meetings. The Coney Island Jockey Club has been goin 
hack steadily in public favor since the death of Mr. Leonar 
Jerome, who was its efficient president, and the fact is now 
generally recognized that a complete reor anization of the 
club's management must come to pass if the old-time pres. 
tive is to be regained. What is true of this once prosperous 
jockey club is in a lesser degree true of the New York and 
Brooklyn jockey clubs and the Monmouth Park Racing As- 
sociation. Men beyond the prime of life, chained to old 


traditions of the turf, not alive to the new conditions which 
exist, and not strong enough to be independent in their con- 
victions, form one element in the turf management of to-day. 


The present and the future seem a blank to them; they live 
in the past. The other element in control comprises men 
prominent in the political life of the cities of New York and 
Brooklyn and the State of New Jersey. This element has a 
very dense idea of turf morality, if it has any idea of moral- 
ity at all, and insists on managing racing matters after the 
style most in favor with political machines. The members 
in this latter class own stock in the race-tracks, have race- 
horses, employ jockeys, and in some instances are interested 
in the profits made by certain book-makers. All of these 
men gamble, and are under obligations to other men who 
own race-horses and speculate in the betting ring. 
The result is the growth of a privileged class of horsemen 
who have “influential connections,” or what in public life 
would be termed a “ political pull.” They can take daring 
chances in the running of their horses. Their jockeys ma 
ride in slovenly fashion and escape official censure, and, 
generally speaking, they can do pretty much as they please 
so long as they have the political elements of the turf be- 
hind them. Sometimes one man more hardened than the 
others may overstep the broad line of protection afforded 
him,in which event his Jockey may be made a scapegoat 
until public clamor has subsided. The amiable old gentle- 
men who act as figure-heads and draw salaries are too dis- 
creet to challenge the opinions of those officials or stock- 
holders whose political affiliations have much to do with 
determining the decisions of the stewards of racing. The 
horseman, trainer, or jockey who has no influence at 
court must walk a pretty straight line, unless he wishes to 
suffer condign punishment at the first lapse from morality. 
Ile is in the position of the unprotected liquor-dealer who 
is pounced upon by the virtuous policeman. Ie must come 
in out of the wet and divide the spoils occasionally, or take 
chances of having no friends to plead his cause if the ne- 
cessity should arise. This evil has grown measurably with 
the increase of the political element on the turf. The 
gentlemen who raced for sport have been crowded out of 
turf management, although still factors in actual racing. 
They no longer have any power in the making of turf laws, 
or in the settlement of allegedly fraudulent races. Such 
men as Perry Belmont, August Belmont, O. P. H. Belmont, 
James R. Keene, Foxhall Keene, Pierre Lorillard, Frederick 
Gebhard, 8. S. Brown, Nathan Straus, Chester C. Chapin, 
and others of the same class, are not represented in the 
Board of Control or in the steward’s stand. All this ex- 
plains why the attendance, which fell off notably in 1891 
aid 1892, may not be appreciably increased in 1893, unless 
lic reputable stockholders assert themselves and determine 
that the rules of racing shall be lived up to by all, and shall 
be interpreted in the interest of the public. — 
Another evil which has grown to hurt the turf in the last 
few years is the employment by the jockey clubs of gentle- 
ich Who are employed as turf writers on metropolitan 
lewspapers, These gentlemen are employed in various 
stallions, at a rate of pay ranging from $10 to $50 a day. 
Nearly as many more have applied from time to time for 
employment, These gentlemen can hardly be expected to 
lo justice to their newspapers in the matter of fearless criti- 
cism while receiving the money of the clubs they are called 
upon to write of. This has led to an increased lack of con- 
idence on the part of the public, and to a belief that fraud 
iderlies almost everything in racing. As a matter of fact, 
‘ire is not one-tenth of the fraud in racing which turf-goers 
lw lieve exists, but the failure of turf officials to take notice 
(! tavrant eases has naturally increased the suspicion of 
‘id which always finds lodgement in the minds of many. 
!\'f goers look to the proprietor of the Coney Island Jockey 

1h to set the pace in turf reforms. The other clubs will 
live to follow. He is independent, if he chooses to be, of 
| litical dictation, He should compel his employés to be 

«nd he can do so. He ought not to permit persons who 

hot stockholders to manage his property. A renewal of 

‘i excellent management that obtained three, four, five, 
‘| Six years ago would regain for the club and the turf 
‘uch of the prestige that has been lost. Judges who are com- 
|) ‘cnt and independent would work a great reform in racing. 
_ 'herwise than is suggested above the outlook for racing 
~ tight. Good managemént can make a brilliant season. 
'\clish horses are to come along and contest for many of 
‘rich prizes. Thanks to Colonel Thomas P. Ochiltree, 
‘onel J. T. North (sometimes called the Nitrate King) 

i send over quite a collection of thoroughbreds, including 
‘lh noted handicap horses as El Diablo, Rough and Ready, 
‘l\sh Commissioner, and Sir Frederick Roberts. Many 


five. Prizes equal to $40,000 are offered 
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wealthy American gentlemen who came upon the turf last 
year will be joined this season by half a dozen others who 
are sure to add to the respectability of the sport. Mr. 
Richard Croker, too, so successful in political life, will tr 
his fortunes upon tbe turf, and will not fail for lack of ad- 
vice, which he will receive from gentlemen who combine 
politics with the turf. 

In horses the turf will be very strong. It is doubtful if 
we ever had such a magnificent collection of four-year-olds. 
The mere mention of St. Florian, Lamplighter, Tammany, 
His Highness, Locohatchee, Yorkville Belle, Leonawell, 
Mars, Victory, and Pactolus suggests magnificent equine 
contests. These named will strengthen the handicap divis- 
ion, in which will be found the older horses, such as La Tosca, 
Montana, Longstreet, Raceland, Banquet, Madstone, Pick- 
nicker, Stockton, Kingston, Pessara, Cassius, and Loantaka. 
All these are of the highest class. The three-year-old divis- 
ion will not be lacking in quality with such as Morello, Lady 
Violet, King Lee, Sir Francis, Sir Walter, Helen Nichols, 
Lawless,G. W. Johnson, The Baron, and others of that class 
to draw from. The two-year-old division cannot be written 
of yet, except to say that the American-bred youngsters will 
have to compete with about fifty English-bred ones, and the 
test will afford a good illustration of the relative merits repre- 
sented. The English youngsters are, in the main, of royally 

ood breeding, and no valid excuses can be made for them 
if they do not hold their own. Mr. John A. Morris, of West- 
chester, and Mr. Marcus Daly, of Montana, have the bulk of 
the English-bred youngsters. Another feature of the turf 
season in the East this year will be the coming of about one 
hundred horses fromthe Pacific slope, and representing from 
ten to twelve owners. Mr. W. O’Brien McDonough, who 
paid $150,000 for Ormonde, will be one of these, and Mr. 
Charles Fair will be another. 


FORM IN BOWLING. 
BY AUGUSTUS E. VOGELL. 


Bow tne has now taken its place in the front rank of 
winter sports. Beginning with the turning of the leaves 
into their autumnal coloring, and lasting until the trees take 
the dark green of a new generation, or from the 1st of Oc- 
tober to the 1st of June, it has a six months’ lease of life. 
Unlike its other winter contemporaries, skating, toboggan- 
ing, curling, and ice-boating, it does not depend upon the 
elements to permit of its enjoyment by its patrons; but 
simply on the recurrence of the season. uring that inter- 
val the clashing of the pins, the swift grating of the ball as 
it goes spinning down the alley, send forth echoes which 
to the initiated are almost as familiar as the sleigh-bells in 
the parks, and to be heard at almost every turn. In this 
city, Brooklyn, and Jersey City there is a small army—65,000 
—of bowlers, nearly all of whom belong to some particular 
bowling club, which in turn is a member of one or more 
of the numerous bowling unions, leagues, or tournaments, 
There are, all told, in the places named 
over forty tournaments, which, combined 
with the semiannual or sub-tournaments, 
bring the number of tournaments decided 
during the six months to about seventy- 


and won during that time. The game 
is as ancient as any of the games or sports 
seen on track or field during the summer 
months. Therefore more than a note 
as.to its origin seems superfluous. The 
game of bowls is of English birth, but 
the game of ninepins, its half-brother, is 
of German parentage, while the game of 
tenpins, or the bowling game of to-day, 
is purely American. ‘Another interval 
must be passed over hurriedly, ¢. ¢., from 
its inception on Bowling Green, during 
the early Dutch settlement, when the 
game was played on a level greenduring — Fie. 1.—Corrrot 
the summer, until it began to be played Position. 
under cover, that is, in a modification of 

the present bowling-alley. At that period there was scarcely 
a public-house below Broome Street which did not contain 
alleys. 

The game went into great disrepute during the ‘‘ sixties,” 
and was prohibited in New York and Vermont through 
State legislation. Then the American or tenpin game, 
which was practically the same game 
with another pin added, came into-ex- 
istence. From the sixties to the eighties 
there were many team matches between 
rival clubs, and the sport much in- 
dulged in after the present fashion 
of billiards and pool. The first open 
tournament, and the pioneer, was the 
‘“‘Grote,” which was afterward follow- 
ed by that of the ‘‘Golden Oar,” the 
‘* Pomeroy,” and in 1890 by the or- 

anization of the American Amateur 

owling Union of the United States, 
which claims full jurisdiction over the 
game, and brings the sport up to the 
commencement of its present popular- 
ity. For the past three years its ad- 
vancement has been one continuous 
succession of leaps. There are two 
purely bowling organizations that stand 
prominently first in the public esti- 
mation,the Phoenix and the Spartans. - 
The Phoenix are the present holders 
of the American Amateur Bowling 
Union’s championship, and Captain 
H. W. Cowperthwait, who has proba- 
bly the highest average for the games 
played during the past five years in 
tournaments—180—has a style of de- 
livery which is generally conceded 
to combine the best interpretation 
of the game. The pictures accom- 
panying this article illustrate the 
best positions. In the first is shown 
the correct pose. Here it wilk be 
observed that the body inclines well 
over at the hips, the knees are bent 
slightly, and the feet in the position 
of a soldier at parade rest. The ball F 
is gripped firmly in the right or left hand according to 
the habit of the player, and with the disengaged one is 
balanced and gauged with an imaginary point. Good 
players, notwithstanding reflections to the contrary, use, in 
gauging a ball previous to its delivery, a line of vision be- 
tween some particular point on a certain pin, usually just to 
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Fig. 3.—Courven on 
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“A FAMILY CANOE TRIP."”—By FLORENCE WATTERS SNEDEKER.—ILLUSTRATED.—32MO, CLOTH, 


. the floor; and is the Hp megs of the line 


the right or left side of the head pin, and the centre of the 
ball. The ball as held in the correct position is evenly 
divided by an imaginary perpendicular 
line extending from the bowler’s chin to 


or the course which has been mapped 
out. The hand which grips the ball is 
turned palm outward, thus avoiding the 
necessity of an outward twist of the arm 
previous to casting, when, as shown in 
the second illustration,.a straight ball 
from the side or the centre of the alley 
is played. If a curved or twisted ball is 
bowled, the hand of delivery is left as in 
Fig. 3, with the back of the hand to the 
front, but which at the time the arm is 
swinging is turned as in Fig. 2, the hand 
being turned at the last moment in order - 
to get the twist or curve. 

‘A bowler usually takes a run before 
casting of from five to ten feet; it is there- 
fore necessary that the feet should be in Fic. 4.—Inoonreor 
a good position for a quick start. Should Pos!rion, 
they be in the position as shown in the 
fourth illustration, it necessitates a step to the rear, which 
in turn frequently changes the gauge of the ball. A good 
bowler is very careful about a variation in his position, and 
tries to hold the ball both in the run and swing of the arm 
as nearly plumb with the line sighted as possible. The 








Fies, 5 anp 6 —Awkwarp PosiTions, 


body. being bent, gives momentum as it straiglhtens up to 
the ball when it is lowered to the side and the swing be- 
gun, ‘It is in the swing that the force required for the 
casting is obtained. After the gauge has been fixed, the 
body is raised until the arm is at full-length, the ball start- 
ing at a gentle swing, meanwhile gathering speed at each 
movement until the force required is secured, then with a 
short run the body is bent slightly at the hips and knees, 
the ball brought down to a level with the alley and cast 
instantly, thus preventing lofting or bounding. The arm 
while in reaction should never describe more than a quar- 
ter circle, and never reach a point higher than a line paral- 
lel with the shoulder. The incorrect pose is given in 
illustration 4, while the awkward positions are those shown 
in 5 and 6. Notwithstanding the fact that positions-5 and 
6 are exceedingly ungraceful, many expert bowlers adopt 
that style, and their scores do not seem to be greatly affected. 

The seventh illustration gives another correct position; 
the same Ps principles apply to this style as in Fig. 1, 
the only difference being that the ball is held in the centre 
of the body at the chest instead of at the waist, and the body 


held erect. In both illustrations the fact is demonstrated 
clearly that the focus point for an imaginary line is either 


the nose or chin, both being on a line with one another; 
either point may be taken, and proves that the point of van- 
tage is an optical instead of a stationary one. Some experts 
in the game, however, do use as a marker a stationary ob- 
ject, either by means of one of their feet or a particular spot 
upon the alley. Fig.8 gives the reader an idea of the old style 
of bowling before the adoption of balls with 
grooves and holes, and when the ball was 
. held and cast in and from the palm of the 
hand. In the casting a great deal depends 
upon the proper moment to let go and the 
pose of the body when the ball leaves the 
hand; as in shot and hammer contests; the 
retraction at the time of release is frequently 
followed by placing the player in very awk- 
ward situations. , Besides, an improper cast 
means either a lofted or gutter ball, ¢. ¢., 
one that bounces upon the alley, or one 
which goes off to one 
side before reaching its 
destination, either of 
which is detrimental to 
the player’s chances with 
the pins. As in baseball, 
a bowler can give acurve 
or twist to a ball cast af- 
ter having gained mas- 
tery over it. The knack 
ig gua of giving a double im- 
= ulse to a ball while on 
its way down the alley, a 
forward and axial one, known as ‘‘ twist- 
ers,” is a personal secret with bowlers. 
Speed is one of the necessary re- 
quisites for a twisting or spinning ball; 
unless speed is given to the ball, the 
secondary action or the revolving upon 
its axis will throw the ball off its regular 
course. A twist is obtained in two ways: 
first, simply by a sudden and sharp in- 
ward movement of the wrist; and second, from both the 
fingers and wrist. A twisted ball is probably the most 
destructive of all possible shots when properly played. 
A curve is placed upon a ball in much the same way 
as a pitcher would execute it, by means of the elevation 
or lowering of the fingers; some acquire the trick by a 
simple movement of the wrist. Now as to ways of bowl- 
ing, there are the straight ball, either side of centre, the 
out or in curved ball, the twisted ball, and the cross-alley 
ball. - The cross-alley ball is often used in picking off single 
pins, or in attempts at difficult spares. The twister is gen- 
erally the first or strike ball, when the player tries for all the 
pins.. The straight, the curved, and cross-alléy balls are 
also frequently played as a strike ball, and with fairly good 
success. A ball rolled at a moderate rate of speed is usually 
the most destructive, for a high rate will often cause it to 
cut through the pins, leaving some standing in very difficult 
bridges, while a slow ball will not have force enough to do 
good work, and is productive of very nearly the same results. 





Fic. 8.—OLp Sty.e. 
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HIS PLAN. 
Frest Port. “Say, Sam, why is it yer allus has a new hat?” 
Secoxp Port. “Easy enough; whenever I see a better hat than mine in a restaurant I 


allus git through first.” 








“Too Many Cooks 


spoil the broth.”” Probably because they don’t use 


Extract BEEF. 


Armour’s Extract enables a poor cook to rival the 
“‘cieations’’ of the most celebrated chef. 

Our little Cook Book tells how to use Armour’s Extract 
in Soups and Sauces—a different soup for each day in the 
month. We mail Cook Book free; send us your address. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 








you 


to comprehend the figures 
33,000,000 


5 Because the ordinary 
ails to grasp any such amounts, we 
offer this sum for the best illustration of the 
fact that thirty-three million pounds are made 
by MENIER, of the famous chocolate—“CHoc- 
OLAT MENIER’’—yearly. To show the mar- 
velious hold this perfect product has upon 
the civilized world, for quick comprehension, 
in the size of this advertisement, either by 
word or illustration, is the point to attain. 
Address our advertising representatives, thus :— 


Every competitor la ADVERTISING AGENCY, 


ee 








will receive a sam- 265 WASH'N ST., 
ple of the finest 
chocolate on earth. 
Remember that CHOCOLAT MENIER can be taken 
immediately before retiring soeasily is it digested. 
Cocoa and Chocolate bear the same relation as 
Skimmed Milk 
to Pure Cream. 
Sold throughout 
the civilized world 
MENIER, 


Menier 
C = BOSTON, mass. 
Com petition. or World B’g., N.Y. 








ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


HOCOLAT 
MENIER 


West Broadway, [4%*™#! Sales Heceed a3 miLuion Les. 
. ¥. City. AMPLES SENT FREE. MENIER, N.Y. 














sand Economy 


’ 
yeffected in every household by the use off 


Liebig Company’s: 
Extract of Beef: 


»The best way to improve and strengthen§ 
pSoups and Sauces of all kinds is to add af 
little of this famous product. 
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Columbias ?, 


To know Columbias; || Hi 
is toown them—there} ||| || 
are other good biel! 
cycles, but the Colum-| 
bia gyarantee is as 
solid as the mint. 


Book about Columbias free at 
Columbia agencies. By mail for two 
2-cent stamps. Pope Mig. Co., Boe | 
ton, New York, Chicago, Hartford. | 






































“AMERICA'S GREATEST RAILROAD,” 


NEW YORK (CENTRAL 


& HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD, 
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TRUNK LINE. 





rvy in 
tant commercial centres of the United States 


Health and Pleasure resorts. 

This is the direct line to Niagara Falls by 
way of the historic Hudson River and through 
the beautiful Mohawk Valley. 

All trains arrive at and depart from Grand 
Central Station, 4th Avenue and 42d Street, 
New York, centre of hotel and residence section, 
and the only railroad station in New York. 





For one of the * Four-Track Series,” send_a two-cent stamp to 
George H. Daniels, Gen'l Pass. Agt., Grand Central Station, N. Y. 


Reaching by its through cars the most impor- 


and Canada, and the greatest of America’s 





muffins, and crusts. 


others. I recommend it. 
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Y BAKINGPOWDER, 
Absolutely Pure 


Makes light, flaky, delicious hot biscuits, rolls, 


Makes hot bread wholesome. 
These are qualities peculiar to it alone. 


I have found the Royal Baking Powder superior to all 


C. Gorju, late Chef de cuisine, Delmonico’s. 
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The North German Lloyd S. S. Co. 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE. 


S. 8. WERRA, FULDA, and KAISER W., II., from N. Y. to Gibraltar and Genoa, 
April 8, April 22, May 6, May 18, May 27, June 10, July 1, July 15. 


OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green, NEW YORK. 
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Victor + 
Bicycles 


» Are first in tires and improvements. The g 
best pneumatic with inner tubes remov- § 
pable through the rim. If you are going § 
4 to ride why not ride the best? 
: Victor catalog is yours for the asking. 
: Overman Wheel Co., Boston, Washing- § 


ton, Denver, San Francisco. A. G. Spalding § 
& Bros., Chicago, New York, Philadelphia. § 
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CHICAGO, BOSTON, WASHINGTON, 


Good living 


doesn’t come from riches. It comes first, 
and brings riches. While the poor 
man walks, he will stay poor. His 
prosperity begins when he rides, 
and eats a good dinner, and carries 
a good watch. A “poor” watch is 
the very badge of poverty, worse 
than none; but either condition is 
too expensive for a poor man: he 
can’t afford to lose the time of day. 
Keeping that under his thumb, he 
may yet be wealthy. Then comes 
true economy: diamonds for his 
wife ; a man to guard them. But 
still, for his own. pocket, the same 
trusty watch that “made” him: the 
quick-winding Waterbury. 


All styles at all jewelers. $4 to $15. 








They have no family doctor — put their money in 
RAMBLERS-— it’s cheaper. These children will al- 
ways remember home, their Ramblers the chain that 
binds them to it. 

Handsome Catalogue free. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO., 


NEW YORK. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExPosITION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 











AS WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant, 
and adapted to both young end old of either sex. 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1604, Portland, Maine. 


IS THIS LIST 
GOOD ENOUGH? 


oo << 





AMELIE RIVES. 

MARY J. HAWKER (“Lanoe Falconer’) 

Mme. LA COMTESSE de MARTEL 
(“Gyp”). 

F. MARION CRAWFORD. 

JEROME K. JEROME. 

BARRY PAIN. 

JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 

FRANCOIS COPPEB. 

PAUL BOURGET. 


If so, subscribe at once for Town Topics, for the 
above distinguished writers, as well as others, and always 
the brightest, will contribute to its columnsduring the year 

OPICS is permanently en- 
larged to 32 pages. : 

First: Because additional space is needed to afford 
opportunity to carry out the intention of the publisher t» 
more thoroughly, in the future, than even heretofore, 
make it the most complete, diversified, and satisfactory 
weekly journal for men and women. 

Second: More s; is demanded by the unprece- 
dented growth in its advertising patronage from the very 
first commercial, financial, and manufacturing houses in 
the country. : ; 

With the Easter Number will be begun a serial 
story by Amélie Rives, entitled ** Tanis, the 
Sang Digger,°? which competent critics have pro- 
nounced the strongest work from this gifted authoress’s _ 
pen. This will be followed by others, so that each issu: 
will contain a chapter of a first-rate novel. At the sam 
time the racy short stories for which this journal is '- 
ready famed will be continued. ; 

s no. such array of distinguished writers has ever 
been gathered in the columns of any one journal, and a 
no paper has ever been published covering so wide a field 
of entertaining topics, so boldly and cleverly handled as 
in Town Topics, it is believed that its circulation should 
be increased to 100,000 by the first of May next. 
The publisher intends to secure this, 
and, tn furtherance of that intention, 
makes this liberal offer: Town Topics 
will be sent FREE until May Ist, and 
a specimen cori of Tales from Town 
Topics also F E to every subscribe: 
who sends $4 (the 7 yearly sub- 
scription rate), and the subscription 
will run until May 1, 1894. To ed | 
subscriber sending $5 (the regular club 

rice of Town Topics and Tales from 

wn Topics for one year) will be pont 
both until May 1, 1894, and any back 
number of Tales asked for FREE. 

Subscribe now, so as not to miss any of the go 
things from the above writers or the first chapter of | 


serial story. i : 
Remit by check, money order, or registered letter, ‘ 


TOWN TOPICS, 
21 West 23d St., - New York. 


A One Dollar (3 months’) subscription to To 


| Topics will cover the period of publication of “ Tar 


4 ” 
pe ye read °° Phe Cousin of the 
King,” the great prize story in March Number (7) 
‘“TALES FROM TOWN TOPICS.” 
Just Out. 
All News and Book stands, or send price, 50 ce" 
to above address. 














Wood's Penetrating Plaster is a distinct step forward; a decided im 
moves the fatty matter in the pores, enabling the painkiller to rapidly 
remedy for Rheumatism, Lame Back, Etc., Price 25 cts. Sold by all first-class d 

Worth taking Trouble to Get. 





provement upon common porous plasters. It re- 
penetrate and ere. Paes Ache. Unrivaled 
JOHNSON ged i Street, New York. 
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